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Vor VEL, __ Sept» 1008: I 
Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 
IE Snr 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE .,.USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 


While | earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malive toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take u myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by L penceee and example, everything in the sha of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common gor’ of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,”’ but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get u clear understanding of the matter. [f you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rece Soak you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, by will surely 
have your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implemenis, is 1 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every pu whatever, in pref- 
erence to anythin and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 





better. For all purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or. roved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made.o# lumber, and is 204% by 16 inches outside meastive. The Langstroth frames 


as our gauges make them, are 175s -by 94 outside measure. As the chai? hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same a , 


Produce just er pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you 
yourself can by tr both ; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 1l5c., 
as cheaply as comb for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any 


trouble for 10c. or but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good, 
in every respect, ag found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of ion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
tonnes Somer are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
F of the Italians. 
| The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
‘ Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 

j f trouble or bother. This one feature aione, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 


















¢ 


place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
H portant. They can be worked as closely as1%, or as far apart as1X%. For surplus honey we 
‘| would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs, 
\ ‘ Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 

Wi or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
f ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questan that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their: 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I cun do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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Do Snakes Eat Bees? How to Make Bees Swarm; 
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Bee Convention; “Old Maid’’ Queens; Buy- 
ing Patented Hiv es; Queens by Mail.......... 306 
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When to Italianize: The King Bird Again; A 
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do the Workers do it? The $25 00 Chaff hive... .508 
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; “Just 3: 963, is the number of subscribers. we hav. e 
to-day, this 29th day of Aug. First thing you know, 
we shall be up to 4,000. 





ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
ee light ripping. Lathes, &c., &e. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago: Co. a mi. 





‘Square Honey Jai ars. 


. $5 00 
7 00 
Caps, Labels, Langstroth’s Bee Hives, 
Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, Alsike Clover 
Seed, &c., at reasonable rates. For further particu- 
lars apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 


QUrENS, 08 SEPTEMBER, QUEEN 


We ¢cliver queens in any part of the country at 
the folio wing prices: 


a pound square Honey Jars, per gross.. 


Corks, 








Sak s.bGde woes code con wkiends \$0.4eee neh $1 50 
a ido > vabontic bina een baht ain ecm ess 2% 
SNR: soa Sa scaly sheusens RekenbAnnsaaasaweue 7 50 


All ——- warranted pure, and safe arrival guar- 
—~ » H. 


4LE ’ 


Wenham, Mass. 











TIN TOP GLASSES & JARS, 

Glasses (holding 10 0z.) 6 doz. in box ° 70 

Quart Jars aay | 3 pounds) 6 doz in box..... 4 00 
M. H. TWEED, Mansfield Valley, Pa. 





CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— . 
Ww ‘ith The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... 2 50 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine See 2 00 
* Both the above Bee Journals of America 4 00 
* American Agriculturist ($1 60).......... 2 2 
* Prairie Farmer 4 15).. 2 90 
** Rural New Yorker E.R eee 3 25 
** Scientific American 3 ere 3 § 


3 ¢ 
Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (100) 1 7 
[Above rates include all Postage.] 














Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
— of 30 cents each psoas or $3,00 per year. 


$1. 00 icine, 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 30c each insertion, or $3,00 per year. 


———a x 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. a rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arriv es dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. 

*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H., West Va. 1-12 

*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-6 
*J. rags & aoe, Chatham Centre, Medina Co., O14 tf 














*E. M. a hurst, Kansas City, Mo. 

*J.M.C. aylor, ‘Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 7-2 
*J. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., ll 39 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La Sttd 
*J. B. Keeler, Cerlinville, IL. 3-9 
*E. L. Rozier, St. Genevieve, Mo. 3-9 


*Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 3-2 


*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, LIl. 4-9 
J. T. Scott, Crawfish Springs, Ga. 4-10 
*J. R. Landes, Albion, Ashland Co., O. 9-10d 
*J. A. Bingham, Volant, Law. Co., Pa. 4-10 
*Mont. Wyrick, Cascade, Dubuque \o., Iowa. 4-10 
*Ila Michener, Low Banks, Ont., Can. 5-10 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Ky. 5-11 
*J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. York. 5-10 


*E. B. Plunket, Atlanta, Ga. 5-9 
an ae & Bro., Lexington, Ky 
*H. S. Elkins. Kennedy, Chaut. se N. York. 7-10 


*T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, Warren Co., llls. 7-9 
Valentine & Son, Carlinville, Ills. 8-12 


D. Wright, Knowersville, Albany Co., N.Y. 8 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. - 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

M.S. West, Pontiac, Mich. 6-11 

Isaac L. Parker, MeMinnville, Warren Co., Tenn. 3-2 

G. W. Simmons, Newark, Del. -12 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ill. 


35 
J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. York. 5-4 
H. 8. Elkins, Kennedy, Chaut. Co., N. Y. von 





Bees for Sale. 


We whose names appear below agree to sell a 
good colony of Italian bees with tested queen, in 
new one story hive, for $10.00. If in an old hive, 
$1.00 less. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

1, Root, Medina, Ohio. 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles, see our 
{Twelfth Edition Circular and Price List found in 
May No., Vol. VI., or mailed on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A BC of Bee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures ; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required, 

Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 


15 Alighting Board, detachable. See A BC, 





ee SETI AS (arn UAE ee 5 IT $ 
Basswood trees for planting. For prices 
| OS NN Tsk shiva teh 60s we nics eas on 
Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 ibs. ) 800 
Barr els for ee PR es Oe ae 2 50 
% waxed and painted... . 3 50 
Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 
ulars see price Ree patiaties ho ribcamtiipicd 
10 Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 25 
0 Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... 50, 60, 75 
10 Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 
RG i isais ae: Raia ata a hain ob now 64 ian de ase ee 


One of the above is given free with every 100 
frames, or 1000 corners. 
10 Burlap for covering bees. 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular 
with cuts free on ne Two saws 
and two gauges included.................. 35 00 
0! Buzz-Saws, extra, 8c, to $3.50. See price list. 
The above are all filed, and set, and mailed any 
where 
60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
6inch saws. No saws included.. 5 00 
‘The same for 7 and 8in. saws (not mailable) 7 00 
| Cages, wood and wire cloth, provisioned. i 


See price Pry Ot ee aes ee Pon 
30 “ eee! ROS 2 
20 Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, ma 
OR RR a ee 5 
0 Cards queen registering, per OLE 06 
Q) Ss Soe ot ae oe estos we Pe 40 
«| Chaff cushions for wintéeing (see Nov. No. 
for eg ies pk ee ia i Nt as a 20 
a | ¥ without the chaff........... 15 
40 | Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 2 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 10 
10 Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 25 
Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 2 50 
| Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
| has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 50 
' Comb Foundation Machines complete $35 to 100 00 
20 Ci corners, metal, MOT MIG aidies< ives oviliccsias 5 
20) * top only, per 100........... 1 00 
1) = “* bottom, per 100........... 


On 1,009 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
nude, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
given to those who advertise métal cornered frames. 

Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 
15 | Enameled cloth, the best thing for covering 
frames. Bees do not bite and seldom 
propolize it. Per yard, 45 inches wide, 


! 2he. By the piece, (12 yards)........... .. R 
‘Extractors, according S size of frame, 
$6 80 'to WOW... eee eee 
{ es inside and gearing, including 

OOT NRG. is svccusccas ces cdece o 0 5 00 

ie Hoops to go — the top.. 5 

“ | Sat Fae Pe 5 00 

5 51 Feeder, Simplicity, (see price list) 1 pint... 05 

' Feeders, 1 quart, tin, (see April No)........ 10 

4 ma rer Taree Ob 


25 | The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story 50 
04 Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
valuable, 20¢c; per doz. by express... 2 00 
“ The same, large size, double above 
EGON occ trie bhp bndakce sh bose. thes 
24“ Secornered, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 1 00 
5 | Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps... 10 
ises 


Is { Galvanized iron wire for grapevine trell 
per Ib. (about 100 feet)..........-....0..... 20 
2) Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 50 
‘| Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 1 25 
0 | GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and IT, each.......... 15 
y Vol’s IV and V, each............ 1 00 


{ “ 
a *% Vol. ITI, second-hand............ 2 00 
. Ka first five neatly bound in one. 6 Po 
4 oe oe 


unbound. . 5 





| Hives from 50c to $6 25; for particulars see 














WI TING oA pacts ceks occ aves dns deedein ee 
0 Honey Kniv es, straight or curved blade.. 1 60 
Wt Gs co sca waned /n os tia Ras 5 25 
~ - % doz by ‘Express ‘ge FR 5 60 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 50ce per 100; 
for particulars see price > list iat a dic arena 
Lamp Nursery, for.hatching queen cells as 
SUID. 6 6:6 is and weeds +, .agnndaenainans eae 5 00 
0| Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to 
WAGs cc's ss doitwnast noacbss s hbmmsaleccs % 
15 | Leather for smoker bellows, per side...... 50 
0 | Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 25 
0 Magnifying Glass, ig” SRR See 50 
uble lens, brass on 
4: ROS TOMO noon cere cohen aabensdbanss 1 00 
0 | Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo’s, 150 photo’s = 1 00 
2 | Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 3 00 
0! Prepared objects for above, such 
0; as bees’ wing, oy eye, foot, &e., each =, 25 
7 | Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
| ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
| per yard hace i mencgies 5: Chl Commeaae Dine eke 10 
10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting:............ 5 00 
18 | Paraffine, for waxing barrels, per Ib........ 25 
0 | Photo of House Apiary and improvements 25 
€0 | Pump, Fountain, or Swarm Arrester...... 8 50 
0 | Queens, 25c to $6 00. See price list......... 
1| Rabbets, Metal, per foot.............. + ei 02 
Salicy lie acid, for foul brood, per oz. ae 50 
8 | Saw Set for Circular Saws...............-- 15 
0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
bined) 4% inch, 10c; 5inch, 15e. Very nice 
TOP LOOR DOW Olas esa cvicccagen i rcnase 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 40 
6 | Section boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
WD CR a csinves bv ennksnumerdenidesey ores 05 
Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions.,........... 05 
Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
| $9 50 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size ; for particulars, see price list. 
15 Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 10 
18 Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 2 
18 Catnip, good seed, per 0z. 200 ; per lb, 200 
0{ ‘ Chinese Mustard, per 0z............. 15 
18; ‘* Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb..... €0 
18 “White Dutch Clov er, per REN 35 
“  Mctherwort, per oz. 2Ce; per Ib...... 2 c0 
18 ‘** Mignonette, per Ib. (25¢ ‘per OU hi <> 1%5 
ie Simpson Honey Plant, per pac —_ 5 
‘i per 0z,. 0 
18 e Silv er Hull Buckwheat, per IbD....-- 0 
- peck, by Express 7 
} * Common Me per peck,........ 50 
18; * Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
a SOIT NE Sioa en's oscgeds pets cadas ee 15 
A small package of any of the above seeds will be 
— for 5 cents. 
| Sheets of Enameled cloth to keep the bees 
a from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 
| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
DOT ios cuvkp daieing Ainad><Mibse<iee> ees 60 
The same for 2 sections, half above 
prices. This size can be sent by mail in 
THO Mat, LOR TOG cing 5 6c g oe Cie ede ce caficns’ 
1{ Slate tablets to hang Rg Te 01 
Smoker, os 8 (to Canada dc extra)l 50& 1 75 
5 Doolittle’s, tobe heldinthe mouth 25 
ss Bingham’s ........... $100; 160; 2 00 
25 2 OUR OWN, eee illustration in price “ 
* MONE IUS a nagddiddes, 40006 4eens b 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes)........ 10 
Si TROON cca oss s Ses bn ocdudacse)accana 40 
0; Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 15 
The same, ‘all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 
Veils, material for, Grenadine, much 
{ stronger — tarlatan, 21 inches in 
t : WyrReR RR WOR Ii onc. cdc eqeta coc esess oe 20 
Brusse 3 Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 
| in width, per yard sh oaths MANNS 0 Cains Seid 1 50 
Bf RRS Op rrr 3 50 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 1 50 
5| Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
square Sh SG A IS ee NR i BID 12 
2| Wire cloth, for queen cages................. 10 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
{| tothe inch respectively FORE LEER ap 
3| Painted wire cloth, for shipping tees, 14 
| mesh to the inch, per square foot........ C6 


All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices 


named. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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284 SEpr. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. Number | 
2 2a ape Su 
The first column is for those only, « =| scribers | s 
who send 5 or more names. 8 = gray 
c ‘ ; OF Superior Double Refined Grape Sugar for feedi 
Names of Prinium Articles. ce "80. =. bees @ 3%c per Ib. in barrels of 375 Ibs., and io 
Any Of them sent p2st-paid on rec'pt of price. | |— Ein assen Ibs. Crystal Glucose Syrup 5e per 
1—A B Cof Bee Culture, Part First ....... 25) 5 | : | _ We will furnish the above, at above prices, direct 
2—Lithograph of Aovary, Implements, etc.25, 5 | 2 | from the factory, at Davenport, Ioway or deliver it 
3—Photoyraph of House Apiary........+.. 2, 5 | 5 | on the cars here in Medina, at %e in advance of 
o-- A saree ng mR yy eae Eyes 25) 5 ee above prices. Any amount less than 50 Ibs. will be 
§ f ¢ ANI U 
Will Rold S Volumes........-:..50| 6) 3 | Perm A. 1. BOUT, Memna, 0. 
a— 8 6 “‘hebter quality... ..ss.0008 60 1 8 eee aa: cee sgt 
7—Pocket Magnifying Glass......cesceeees 60) 7 | 
8—First or second Volume of GLEANINGS..75 
9—Best quality Emerson’s Binder for j 
GEBA TINGS. 20 0-000r000200002 73; 8 | 4 
10—Double Lens Magnifier,on 3 brass feet1,00|; 9 | 4 
11— Photo Medley, Bee- Keepers of Americal,00; 9 | 4 
12—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,50| 10 | 6 
13—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- 
= meee ee = es a . ue 
Peasy “egy get sana soar) ae | You can not look over the back No’s of G : 
on 8 7) LBAN- 
14—Opera Glass for Bee Hunting....... $5.00) 5 10 INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
peeve said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
UT V month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
SET 0 GRAP E INES. Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 





I will send free by mail the following vines at $3.00 | 


per dozen. 
Hartford Prolific, Rogers Number Two, Wilder, 


Croton, Massasoit, Maxatawney, Rulander, Goethe, | 


Taylor, Catawba, Telegraph, Martha, 3 Year old 
Concords. 2 Year old Concords, $2.00 per doz. 
Year old Concords, $1.59 per doz. 15, one of each kind 
for $5.00. J.G. WARNER, 

8-10d Clover Farm Vineyard, Butler, Mo. 





ULL stocks of Italian bees with natural stores 
for winter use, after Sept. 15th, from six to 
eight dollars each. Send for Circular. 
O. H. TOWNSEND, 


Ht) Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 





Send Ten Cents for a Eample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest nnd Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & S"®N, CHICAGO. 


ITALIAN BEES and PANCY POULTRY. 


For Italian Bees, full colonies or queens, also Fan- 
cy Poultry, including the leading varieties of Land 
and Water Fowls, Address JNO. R. LANDES, 
29 Albion, Ashland Co., Ohio. 








(2 FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in | 


BEES OR HONEY, 


THE A BC OF BEE CULTURE, 


Part First, will tell you all about the latest im- 
provements in securing and Marketing Honey, 
the new 1 bh. Section Honey Boxes, mak- 
ing Artificial Honey Comb. Candy for 
Bees, Bee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
Bee Moth, &c., && 

Part Second, tells All about Hive Making, 
Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 
Extractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and 
Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. Both parts are 
fully illustrated with engravings, some of them quite 
costly. Nothing Patented. Either one will be mailed 
for 25c; % doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 100, by express, 


$15.00. 
The two parts bound in one mailed for 40c. Per 
dozen, $4.00. Per 100, by eee, $25.00. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


GOOD OFFER. 
I am prepared to make a good offer to a person 


wishing to engage in the bee business. 
~ si slicited. 


Correspond- 
Address C. L. STRA' N, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even thorgh it were months ago. 

| Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 

| years), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and Tic, 

| according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
for any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. II. Send in 

| your orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 
45 TO 55 CTS. PER POUND, 


| According to quantity bought at one_time. For fur- 
| ther particulars, see our Illustrated Catalogue, mail- 
| ed on application. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


CYPRUS ISLAND QUEENS. 


All the queens in our last importation having ar- 
| rived dead, we shall be unable to furnish imported 
| Cyprians for the present. Queens from our import- 
ed mothers $10 each, purity guaranteed. 


_ IMPORTED ITALIANS. 


We have given explicit directions to our agents 
| to forward us only the very best queens; they are 
| to be light, large, and active. For such we must 
| ask $5. each. Any that do not come up to this 
| Standard, we will dispose of at $4. each. 
We will deliver at express office here in box as re- 
| ceived or forward by mail, as requested. Safe arri- 
| val of all queens guaranteed. No circular issued 
| this season. 

Registered letters or money orders at our risk. 
} C.W.& A. BL ’ 


A. H. K 
| 8tf Box 234. Quincy, Mass. 


BROOK BROS.’ Circular and Prices of 


Italian Bees sent free. 
49 Elizabethtown, Ind., Box 27. 


Tin for Separators and Extractors, 


As we buy in large quantities, I can perhaps give 
you better rates than you are getting at home. 
Price per box of 112 sheets, size 14x20, for 
Separators $6 00 
| “* * sheet, for less than a box 7 

I making Extractors, 14x20, per box 8 5 
per sheet 9 
We will ship it from Medina, or from Philadelphin, 


as may be most convenient. 
. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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MY EXPERIENCE. NO. 9. 


FALL MANAGEMENT. 








SF\ URING September, I gave the queens plenty 
D of room to lay. 


Oct. 22d. I removed the 3 lightest frames 
from each hive. The remaining 6 frames were 
placed in the centre of the hive, and chaff 
cushions put on each side of them. The light frames 
that were taken out were placed in the cap and the 
bees wllowed to carry down the honey. 

Nov. 3d. The average weight (of 6 frames and the 
bees) per colony, was 18% Ibs. 

I think, if I had left but 4 frames in a hive and let 
the bees put all the honey into them it would have 
been better. 

I think my swarms were rather light, both in bees 
and stores; and, if we had hadacold winter and 
spring, I should have lost sume of them; as it was, 
however, they all came through in fine condition. I 
never saw bees in the spring, look drier, brighter, 
or cleaner. 

Nov. 8th. I made boxes 3 inches deep, without 
tops or bottoms, tacked some coarse sacking on the 
bottoms, filled them with chaff, and set them on top 
of the frames. 

PACKING BEES IN STRAW. 

Nov, 2d. The hives were left on their summer 
stands, and straw was packed around them, a foot 
thick. A tube, made of boards, was placed in front 
of each hive to allow them to fly. These tubes were 
packed full of straw, and when it was warm enough 
for the bees to fly the straw was removed. 

I do not think I shall ever paek-my bees again in 
straw; it is quite a job to pack them, and your api- 
ary looks untidy all winter; if there comes a warm 
day and you wish to examine your bees, you have 
to take the cover off and pull out the straw; then 
you have to take the peqktng song: in the spring, 
and “clean up” afterwards. ell, “just you try it.” 
Ifl have any bees to “pack” this fall, I shall man- 
age to have 5 or 6 full frames of honey for each 
swarm, place them crosswise of the hive, put chaff 
cushions on all four sides of them and one on top, 
and each hive shall be “just crammed full’ of bees, 
if have to unite half a dozen swarms into one. 

Now Novice, to be candid about it, don’t you 
think that is about the way you would prepare your 
bees for wintering, in the Simplicity hive, if it could 


be done, even if it did “require considerable time % 


and fussing?” 


: LOSING QUEENS IN THE SPRING. 

Feb, 28th. I examined my bees; they all had 

queens, and the strongest swarms had considerable 
brood, and had used the most honey, the weakest 
had but little brood, and had not used much honey. 
I gave the strong swarms some honey from the 
weak ones, 
_When I made this examination, hive No. 12 hada 
tine lot of brood, I did not open this hive again un- 
Ul March 29th, when I found no queen, but found 
queen cells sealed over. I destroyed the queen 
cells and united the bees with the weakest swarm I 
had, As my queens were all dollar queens, pur- 
chased the preceding autumn, and supposed to be 
young, T did not know why things should have “act- 
dso.” Perhaps Novice can explain. 

Rogersville, Mich. . Z. HUTCHINSON. 





Your plan of turning the frames half way 
around, and.  serig cushions on all the 4 
sides, is one that has been adopted a great 
many times, but I believe all vote, sooner or 
later, that it is too much trouble. When the 
bees are cross, as they te ge are in the 
fall, and the frames covered with propolis, it 
is quite a disagreeable task. Besides, the 
four cushions do not make a covering as im- 
pervious to frost, asa single body of chaff 
extending all around the brood cluster, and 
isolating it, as in the chaff hive; and this 
latter is always prepared for winter, by 
simply putting the thick chaff cushion in 
the upper story. 

I would suggest that 7 killed the queen 
or dropped her out of the hive, when you 
made your examination Feb. 28th, but this 
could not be the case if you found sealed 
quae cells, just 31 days afterward, so we 
Shall have to suppose that she died of her 
own accord. It is very rare for a queen to 
die in this way, when she has a fine lot of 
brood, such as you say you found. Whena 
queen begins to fail, she generally produces 
but a small amount of brood. 


—  epeeog 
QUEEN’S VOICES, &c. 


HEREWITH send you 18 dollar (now 90c) queens. 
==) 





T hope they will reach you safe and prove satis- 

factory. In getting up the cages, I copy from 
you and Nellis; mine are not exactly like either 
yours or his. You may receive them more neatly 
ee up, but no better queens. Please give me cred- 
t, and I will tell you when to remit. 

I have been Vong | ond smoker this A. M.; it 
looks awkward, like a Sibley tent out of plumb, on 
the side of a hill, but works well. 

W. P. HENDERSON. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn., June 10th, ’78. 

I think you are right, friend H., and while 
ye are about it, [ wish to mention one pe- 
culiarity of your queens. When a number 
of queens are tied up in one package, they 
often get into a habit of teeting, or calling 
to each other, as has been mentioned on an- 
other page. As their voices are all different, 
it is amusing in the extreme, to hear them 
call—first, one with a shrill high key, then 
one a little lower, and finally one with a 
deep bass compared with the rest. Well, 
the clerks had frequently remarked these 
faint calls, but, when the first lot came from 
friend H., we were all astonished to hear 
them call out as if they were of as much im- 
portance as anyone. One among the lot 
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dis- | 


called so loud, that she could be Hea 
ge work | 


tinctly at the farther end of or larg 
room. Strange to tell, the Henderson 
ueens have always been celebrated for | 
their voices; and just before the P. O. de- 
partment closed on them, they were begin- | 
ning, as it seemed to me, to call daily ina’ 
plaintive way, to be allowed to get out, al- | 
though I had no place in the world to put 
them then. As the days passed on, ib 
seemed to me that their little voices were | 
growing weaker and weaker, and, just be- | 
fore the bottle cage came to light, they had | 
almost ceased to remind one, of their nar- | 
row prison, where rex | lay dying (they did | 
not die though), and all for the want of just 
one drop of water, which I, in my igno- 
rance, had failed to supply them. I do not. 
know where this talkative queen went, but 
oe some of you have her. Who knows 
ut that the day may not be far distant, 
when talking queens may be as much a. 
thing of reality, as the talking phonograph? 
Queens may often be heard teeting, when 
at work in their hives. After you have 
once heard the sound you will readily rec- ; 
ognize it always afterward. The word 
ese scarcely expresses it; it is rather. 
more like ‘‘zeep,” “‘zeep,”’ *‘zeep.”” I do not 
know why friend H. should have the most 
talkative queens, unless they are stronger | 
and more robust. Perhops he raises them 
all from a single mother, and this mother | 
has astonishing powers of voice. While the | 
sound is being produced, a peculiar tremu- | 
ulous motion of the wings and body is ob- | 
served, something similar to that of locusts | 
and katy-dids; will some of our entomolo- 
gical friends tell us more about this? 


————— i600 
SOME VALUABLE HINTS FROM AN OLD) 
SUBSCRIBER. 


EAR GLEANINGS:—In looking over your 
pages, I observe on page 181 Sheperd’s meth- | 
—_ od of swarming. Has he seen Quinby’s meth- | 
od represented on page 158 of “Mysteries of Bee- 
Keeping?’ I think Quinby’s very good. Friend §’s | 
style of having a place for everything and every- 
thing in place should be adopted by all. 
“A woman’s opinion of R. R. and express Co’s 
doings,” I fully endorse; you will also find Orange 
Judd’s opinion in the Am. Agriculturist for 1868, page 
6, and Ch. Dadant’s in the A. B. J. I could tell a | 
few hard stories myself, but no matter for that. 
Friend Haines’ bee-feeder seems something like | 
my own, which I have used with much satisfaction | 
for the last two seasons. Two pieces of % in. board | 
are tacked together and a hole bored through, just 
meg enough for a tight fit for the neck of the jar | 
with a cloth over it. Now take the pieces apart, | 
and nail them together again, with a piece ot wire | 
cloth between them, and you will have a feeder at | 
once portable and efficient. The two pieces of pine 
should have the in cross each other and an en- 
trance cut out of the lower one. Place it on the | 
bottom board outside, with the entrance *‘looking”’ | 
into the hive, or close to the division board, in same | 
y small stocks | 


way, inside of hive. Some of m 
sucked a pint jar empty in 10 hours last epring, | 
showing efficiency in both the feeder and the fed. 

In all your engravings, we have never seen a lamp 
nursery in full blast. Can we have one some time? 

I should like to see a cheap and efficient guide for 
grinding plane irons, chisels, &c. There are such | 
tools in market, but such as I have seen are quite | 
pone and expensive. Something made of hard 
wood and well soaked in oil is wanted. 

lL often think that hives ‘in the flat,” to be put to- 
gether with a dovetail running from top to bottom, 
would be a handy arrangement. If you will get a6 





| very rotten wood, which 
| A damper would be handy. 


seem to take 


_ for this summer. 


i 


idea complete. The worst feature about it might 
be doing away with those iron hoops for putting 
hives together, but then you could charge a little 
more for the hive. It makes the neatest box / ever 
saw. - 

I have been using a Bingham smoker lately, and 
liked it very well; but, finding the need of a spark 
arrester, I puta picce of fine wire cloth over the 
nozzle and drove an open-top thimble over it, to 
hold it on, and am ectly suit ith it. I burn 
throws spafKs sometimes. 


In making wide frames for sections, I put the top 
bar on with small brass butt hinges (made here by 
the ton). This allows the top bar to be raised at 
one end, and shut firmly down on the sections, keep- 
ing them firmly in place, and allowing them to be 
easily taken out in the same way. A loop atone end 
might be ay Wm. H. Kink. 

Waterbury, Conn., July 29th, 1878. 

The light box has some advantages over 
the bag that Quinby figures, for the bees 
0 it. almost instinctively, 
crawling into the holes as if they thought it 
was a home made on ae are for them. 

_I presume many of us have had our pa- 
tience tried with the Express Co’s. There 
is one point I would emphasize. Before you 
send a package, inquire what the expense 
will be; if too much, don’t send it. Almost 


| any express agent can tell you before hand 


what the charge will be for a given amount, 
toa given place, and if this price is more 
than we can afford, can we not decline pay- 
ing it ina pleasant way? We do not dictate 
in other kinds of business what the prices 


‘shall be; and very few people know all the 


circumstances that make up the charges. 
As we have now an express clerk of our 
own, we know better how it is. If charges 
have been more than seem to be ight, let us 
know, and we will explain, or have it recti- 
fied. The Express Co’s cannot carry as 
cheaply as the mails, for they are responsi- 
ble for loss or injury to an afticle, while the 
P. O. department is not. 

We are just now at work on the feasibility 


-of making hives, as starch boxes are made, 


without nails. My ambition is to have them 
made up, seasoned, and painted, and at the 


same old prices we have been selling them 


It will require very ex- 
pensive machinery, and great accuracy, to 
dispense with the iron hoops, but I think it 
may be done. If we then succeed in getting 
a low rate of freight to all parts of the coun- 
try, it will be a blessing all around. 

We have used spark arresters on our 
smokers, but they are so quickly filled with 
soot, that we have long ago discarded them. 
Yours being on the outside, however, may 
work better. Many have written about 
having the top bar to the broad frame re- 


,movable, but we have never found any ne- 
| cessity for it at all. 


The sections come out 
very easily, when you once get the hang of 
aren after the frame is lifted out of the 
live. 





HOW TO RAISE QUEENS FOR MARKET. 
BY E. M. HAYHURST, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


if DO not hope to say any thing in regard to queen 
raising, that will be new to your old readers, as 
treated in 
benefit of 








“| the subject has been so thorou 
back numbers of GLEANINGS; but for 
nners, I will give you my method. 4 
‘or nuclei, I use a hive similar to the Simplicity: 


lb. box of Kingsford’s starch, it will give you the | that is, a plain box, made the same size as the Lang 
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stroth hive, with movable cover and bottom board, 


es and feel quite safe about them. But if the bees 


and one division board made the same size as the» are not getting much honey, and are inclined to be 


frame, So as to be entirely movable. On each hive I 
have the egy card deseribed in your circular, 
by means of which I can tell, at a glance, the proba- 
hle condition of the hive, without the necessity of 
opening it. I use the full sized hive, because it 
costs but little more than the two frame hive, and 
ean be used for full stocks or nuclei, as may be 
most convenfént; and, when not in use in the yard, 
it is very convenient in the heney house, for storing 
surplus combs. By sliding the division board back, 
I have immediate control of the combs, and can get 


at the queen very quickly; while, in the two frame | 


hive, it requires some time and care to get the 
combs out without injury, and, if the hive should 


happen to contain cross hybrids, so asto necessitate | 
the use of smoke, she is sure to run down on the bot- | 
tom, where it is very diffieult to get at her, in the | 


narrow hive. ‘ 

To stock the nuclei, I take, from a full colony, a 
comb containing hatching bees and plenty of stores, 
which I place in one side of the hive, with the divis- 
ion board close to the frame. T also give them 
enough young bees from other combs to make them 
sufliciently strong. When they require more room 
[vive them an empty comb; and, in a short time, 
during the honey season, I ean build them up into 
good stocks, if it is desirable to,do so. 


Ihave most of the queen Cells built in full colon- 
ies, as I generally get the largest number of perfect 
queens in this manner; ‘although some of the finest 
queens sent out by me, thie year, were from cells 
built in strong nuclei. What seems to be required, 
isto have the cell building gelony fn as nearly a 
normal condition as possible, not necessarily very 
populous. Some bees naturally build more cells 
than others. By forming strong nucleus hives from 
these, and keeping up the normal condition, by oc- 
casionally giving them hatching bees from the same 
old stock, we could probably get more cells, with 
less expense, than in any other way. 

To have a colony build queen cells, I first remove 
the old queen; in 8 days, I pick out all the celis that 
have been built, and place in the centre of the hive 
acomb containing larvz not ever one day old, from 
the queen I breed from. { obtain by placing 
an empty comb in the centre of her brood nest, 
about four days before it is needed. For this pur- 
pose Luse light colored combs, Bees seem to prefer 
to bnild their queen cells on the edges of the combs; 
on this account, I cut a few slits about one-half inch 
wide in the comb, before ing it in the cell build- 
ing colony. In about eig! 
to take out and put in the fursery, and be replaced 
by another similar one. I generally get four or 
live good Jots of cells from a hive, before the young- 
est bees are too old to raise perfect queens. 

My nursery is made according to the description 
in vour cireular, and is a very, great convenience; 
in fact Tcould not raise queens,at present prices, 
without it. When a queen is hatehed in the nursery, 
I cin tell at a glance, whether ob is perfect; while, 
if the cell were in a nucleus, I uld have to spend 
some time in looking for her,) might have to 
open the hive several times I would find her 
hatched. It is usually 8 or%@ days after a queen is 
hatched, before she begins to Mav; therefore, it is 
quite important to know itemediately that she is 
perfect, so as to saye this time, If she is not. The 
nursery also saves, to the bees, te.time required to 
hatch the cells, after they are seal@d; say five or six 
days for each cell. 

The ‘time required in intredueing is but little, if 
iny, more than is necessary toe eut out the cells, and 
place them in the different hives; and this season 
the loss has been no grenter. ~ . 

| examine the eombs in the trsery every two or 
three hours, to find the young queens; and, before 
lcuving it for the night, I huat up what queens are 
likely to hatch before morning, and cut out the cells 
Containing them, and put th in cages. Here is 
where the light colored combs show their advan- 
tive; by holding them up to. the light, the queens 
toit are nearly developed, can be seen to move 
sightly, and are pretty sure to come out in either 6 
’ 3 hours. If they*should have the run of the 
‘obs an hour or two, they would be pretty certain 
” murder some of their sisters. 

J introduce the young queens to their nucleus 
his es, a8 Soon as possible after they are hatched, 
when the honey harvest is good; this usually re- 
qiires but a moment. I let them run in at the top 
f the hive, giving them and the bees a good smok- 


‘ 
( 
t 


ys, this comb is ready | 


ross, it requires more care. I move the division 
board back, so as to give a good view of the comb, 
then let the queen run in among the bees, giving 
them all a good smoking, and watching them a few 
| moments, until they become quiet. If they treat 
| her respectfully, she is pretty sure to be safe; but, 
| if any attack her, Ismoke them again. ‘They seldom 
| require this the third time. With care, and by tak- 
| ing sufficient time (and a good queen is worth it), I 
| lose very few; although, there are times, when the 
utmost care results in failure. There seem to be 
climatic influences, at times, that control the matter, 
| and which are beyond knowledge. For instance, 
| during the glover comet lost nearly all of one fine 
batch of queens, while-« similar lot, introduced im 
the same manner a few ¢tys previous, were well re- 
ceived; and I have had but little trouble since. It 
| seems that feeble hives are more inclined to receive 
queens peaceably, a qn that account, I keep my 
nuclei as weak as p< ve and still have them self- 
sustaining. I also have er success in introduc- 
ing to hives that have been queenless several days, 
and have cells well started, 

I have, this year, abandoned the plan of having the 
hives arranged in straight rows, and at regular dis- 
tances, and now have t grouped about various 
small trees. This arrangement is not so pleasing to 
the mechanical eye, “seems to suit the young 
queens much better than former arrangement, 
and [ lose scarcely any now during their marriage 


eo . 
‘or shipping purposes, T use the ‘‘Five cent candy 
cage,” having the candy hb. I find that queens, 
and most of the bees, will live in these small cages 
from 12 to 15 days, if the candy is just right. [n 
provisioning the cages fmake the candy according 
to your directions in GLEANINGS, Vol. V, page 214, 
putting in more candy than the bees would be likely 
to use, because a greater*Dulk together will retain 
the moisture longer. 

To fill the cages for shipment, I take a strip of 
them containing enough for the day’s orders, and 
remove the slide that. clases the openings, 1 pick 
| upalithe bees, including the queens by the wing, 
| putting into the first the first queen and her 
| suite composed of 6or8 bees in the prime of life, 
| which are easily distinguished by their clean, bright 
| appearance. These work the candy better thn very 
| young bees, and are more likely to stand the 
| confinement than old ones. After pntting in each 
| bee, I close the open with my thumb, unfil they 
| areallin, when I use the slide for this purpose. I 
then fill the second one. in the same manner,;afid so 
on through the whole strip, which is then cut into 
pieces to suit each customer. 

Most of the qneens sent out by me this season 
have gone w express, with such entire satis- 
faction to all parties, that I can hardly regret that 
we have been so complett!y shut out of the mails. 
I write the address plaade, on the back of the cage, 
using no a oye thus the bees can have the full 
benefit of all the air they can get through the wire 
cloth, and, being more carefully, are re- 
ceived by the purchaser in excellent condition, 
ready for immediate introduction. We can, with 
perfect safety, guarantee safe arrival, as we have 
| the means of knowing certainly whether they were 
delivered to the party that. should have them, thus 
shutting the door against possible fraud. Now, if 
we can only make the express companys realize that 
it is to their interest to give us low rates, | think 
that the arbitrary “rulings” of the P. O. department, 
can do us but little harm,: 


I heartily coneur, friend Hayhurst, in all 
that you say, and feel sure that queens 
reared in the way you describe, will be equal 
to any. I. would snggest that you might 
save valuable: ing a little different 





course, in getti nies or nuclei for 
raising queen ce stead of waiting 8 
days and then picking off all queen cells, I 
would remove all bs containing larve 
and insert the comb or combs for the cells at 
once. Letting a strong colony rear a lot of 
cells only to be thrown away, is rather too 
expensive, is it net? Especially, as these 
cells might almost as well have been good 
ones. 
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BOX HIVE QUERIES, &c. 
Way sve course would you pursue to strengthen 





a weak colony of bees ina box hive, from 

your neighbor's bees in the same kind of 
hive? They hang out in large clusters. At what 
— of the- day would you advise one to do the 
work? 


Giving them more bees in any way that I. 


know of, in a box hive, will be rather risky 
business for the queen. Perhaps the best 
way would be to go just at evening, and, 
after smoking, brush off the bees that are 
hanging outside, and exchange places with 
the hives. The bees that were outside will 
then be compelled to accept the weaker 
hive, and, if you keep them well smoked, 
they will usually unite peaceably. 

Can I transfer my bees from box hives to movable 
frame hives as late as September with success? 
Yes, if you are thorough enough. 

transferring in April No. 

Enclosed find a bee which I found the other bees 
dragging out of the hive. What afls its legs? are 
the particles clinging so tenaciously to the hairs of 
its legs sporules which accidentally got there while 
in the act of gathering stores from certain plants or 
flowers? If so, from what plant did it receive them? 
or is it due to a vegetative disease of the bee? 


It is the pollen from the milkweed, illus- 
trated in another column. 


My friend, M. J. Link, has several colonies of bees 
upon a stand, very close together; No. 1 is in a Har- 
bison hive, No.2 ina Simplicity hive, and No. 3ina 
Harbison hive. No.2 appeared to be very uneasy 
for 48 hours; No. 3 appeared to have more bees 
than is due to it, hanging out ina large cluster; it 
was also somewhat uneasy. The bees seemed to 
pass to and from hive No.2. He kindly sent a mes- 
senger to me to come and see his bees. I immedi- 
ately responded, and found the bees in hives No. 2 
and No. 3 very uneasy, running all over the hives, 


See 


and many flying in the air, asin the act of swarm- | 


ing. Lalso found a handful hanging toa limb ofa 
tree; I took them down, laid them upon a cloth and 
found the queen, clipped her wing, and put her in 
hive No.2. For one and a half hours after, they 
were still uneasy and not reconciled. Two hours 
after, the queen was found down on the ground, 
with a few bees. She was again introduced into 
hive No. 2. The bees in hive No. 1 were quiet all the 
while; 36 hours after the queen was introduced the 
second time, it seems that peace is again restored. 
However, hive No. 3 appears to have more bees 
than duly belongs to it. ow, What was wrong with 
the bees? Did we do right or wrong? 
Dr. H. J. PETERS. 

Ragersville, O., Aug. 5th, 1878. 

The “wrong” is in having the hives so 
close that the bees can pass from one to the 
other, and whoever keeps bees in that wa 
will have more problems to solve than all 
you have mentioned. The bees from strong- 
er hives will imprison or kill a queen, and 
other queens will very likely be raised, to be 
served in the same way; perhaps it was 
these young queens, One or more of them, 
that occasioned the commotion of which you 
speak. Give every colony a separate stand, 
and have it so that you can walk all around 
it; I would not have them less_ than 6 feet 
apart, from centre to centre. You did nei- 
ther harm nor good ; but if you had moved 
the hives away from each other, you would 
have hit the mark. 

ELSIE SE eee es 
INTRODUCING, FREAKS OF BEES, &c. 


» HAVE succeeded in introducing my first queen. 
The cage in which she was confined was in the 

— form of a cylinder, closed with a disk of wood at | 
one end, and a piece of comb at the other. After re- 
moving the old queen, the cage was suspended be- 





tween two combs containing brood and honey, the 
| latter in reach of the queen. This was on Thurs- 
day. On Saturday morning, I opened the hive and 
made an entrance to the cage, through the plug of 
honey comb, sufficient to allow the queen and her 
attendants to escape. I examined them again about 
two hours after, and found the queen still in the 
cage, and also some black bees. I thought she 
mightbe all right, and, as it rained all the after. 
noon, did not have an opportunity togsee her again 
until Monday morning. I did not open the hive 
Sunday, concluding that she had been already 
either accepted or destroyed. On looking Monday 
morning, I found ten, dead, black bees, one live Italiani, 
and the queen, still alive, but feeble, in the cage, the 
whole being sealed up securely, and a large piece of 
comb suspended from the cage, even the meshes of 
wire, some of them, filled with wax. I smoked both 
bees and queen, and let her run down among the 
combs. Ihave not seen her since, although I have 
opened the hive a number of times; but I know she 
is there, for nearly half the bees are now Italians, 
and there isa plenty of eggs and larvee. Why did 
they seal her up, after allowing a portion of their 
number to enter the cage? and why was she accept- 
ed after having been used in so un-bee@coming a 
manner? 

In an article on fdn., you say the fdn. may be col- 
ored so as to show if anything else is used in build- 
ing out the comb; please tell us how we shall do it. 
What shall we use for coloring matter that is not 
poisonous, and that will be relished by the bees? 

Royalston, Mass. C. H. GOODELL. 

The bees did not seal up the queen be- 
cause they had any ill will toward her, but 
simply as an accident; perhaps some of the 
young bees did it, simply because they want- 
ed something to do. It is not safe to contine 
a queen, even while being introduced, with- 
out food and water, Had you not examined 
yours just as you did, she would have been 
starved as were the bees. The wire cloth 
was waxed over, because it was a foreign 
matter that they had no other way of get- 
ting rid of. shige ; 

You can color wax with indigo, but differ- 
ent colors of the natural wax, will often en- 
able you to decide in what manner the wax 
is drawn out, and made use of. 
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HOW TO KEEP EXTRA QUEENS ALTIOST 
ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 





ALSO, HOW TO GET OUT OF 
ANY KIND. 


TROUBLES OF 





BOUT the time queens were thrown 

out of the mails, I was really in troub- 
=— le. Not for myself alone, but on ac- 
count of the many that were sending me 
queens, and who were, perhaps, less able to 
stand the loss than myself. As soon as the 
order was received, we despatched postals 
to everybody who had been sending us 
queens, but for all that they kept coming: 
day after day, had I said, **Well, I really 
can not think. we shall have any more, s0 
keep up your courage, boys, and keep on di- 
viding and making room for them.” We 
did so, but more kept coming. Hayhurst 
had just sent us a sackiee of 25 or 30; Hen- 
derson had sent as many more; then Moore, 
of Atlanta, Ga., came in with a fine lot: 
and, besides the above by express, a lot of 
the A B C class were just getting the hang 
of the business, and they swarmed in at ev- 
ery mail, with their queer cages, but nice 
bright queens, until I almost began to be 
sorry I had ever taught them how to raise 
queens. Some of those that had been noti- 
fied, kept sending them in, saying they had 
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| 
nice queen cells just hatching, and_ they | 
must put the queens somewhere, and they 
thought I certainly could get along with 
just a few more. 
" Qne evening toward the first of August, 
our friend Charlie came in with another 
great bundle of queen cages, and, as I 
thought of the queens spread all around in 
the honey house with every thing that we 
could think of given them, just to make them 
hold on to life a little longer, I am afraid I 
got into one of my ugly moods. — It is noth- 
ing very strange, tor | do have such moods, 
and am afraid I always shall, now and then. 
Said a bad “impulse”’, 

“Of course that fellow had received your 
postal card, and knew better than to send 
you those queens. I would send ’em right 
back, and let him bear the expense, to see 
how he likes it.” 

But a better impulse said, “Steady, my 
boy; you are perhaps better able to take | 
the shock of this event than many of your | 
pupils, and you have no right to assume that 
they had received your notice. You have 
often said calamities were sent on purpose 
to teach us useful lessons. Had you not bet- 
ter brighten up and grasp the situation 
squarely, and see what the lesson is that is 
to be learned?” 

As I mused, I got into a better mood, and 
went up stairs around into the wax room. 
The hands were all gone for the night, and 
it was still and quiet. I remembered how 
Mueller had asked God for everything he. 
needed for his work among the people, and | 
it occurred to me, that it could not be a) 
wrong act to kneel down there, and ask my | 
Heavenly Father to help me to be a better 
friend to those who entrusted their queens 
to me, and to ask him to tell me what to do 
with them, not only for my sake, but for the 
sike of all these bee friends all over the 
land. I did so, and after that I never bor- 
rowed any more trouble, as to what I should | 
do with the queens. I did not know at once 
What was to be done, but I felt as if some 


“old hand” was going to tell me just what ° 


to do, and so I looked cheerful. 


I suppose I began to give the matter earn- 
est study, but it seems as if some one talked | 
to me, something as follows: The queen 
aud bees, to stand long confinement in | 
small quarters, must have clean, pure, 
fresh food. The honey that is used to 
Suk the sponges often acquires a musty 
or sour smell during warm weather, and 
tle bodies of the bees that come the 
longest journeys are often much distend- 
ed, especially, after they begin to die badly. 
The candy made with flour answers sro he 
When first made, but, after it gets dry and 
hard, the bees have: nothing wherewith to 
1ioisten it, and so they die, as you have so. 
often seen. Cages prepared with fresh can- | 
(ly every day you send out bees might do, 
but this would be well nigh impracticable ; 
for the eages could not well be used again, 
and those kept in stock or sold would en- 
danger the lives of the queens, unless they 
were used at once. Honey mixed with the 
candy, although it answers well for short 
Voyages, will never do for California and 
lexas, and the bees fed with it often have: 


distended bodies, even when sent but short 
distances. Hayhurst’s queens seem bright- 
est and most natural, and his cages are prob- 
ably tilled a few ata time, and just before 
they are sent off. The experiments made 
with coffee or loaf sugar, years ago when 
the dysentery prevailed, seemed to indicate 
that it is a sure remedy for the distended 
bodies, and that, as a diet, it is more whole- 
some than honey. How shall we keep the 
candy from getting dry? Wetting it, just 
before being sent out, often daubs the bees, 
and answers for but a short time, even then. 
Putting in a sponge filled. with water does 
better, but that will get dry and hard, even 
while coming from the Southern states, to 
say nothing of crossing the great dry des- 
serts on the way to California. Some plan 
to enable the bees themselves to mix the 
sugar and water daily, just as they need it, 
is what is wanted; can this be done? My 
mind wandered on a glass honey comb; but 
the motion of the cars would shake the wat- 
er allout. I thought of a large glass bead, 
with the water held in by capillary attrae- 
tion; and, finally, 1 went into the drug store 
and asked for some very small vials. They 


i were out of half diam, but had dram 


vials. I thought these too large, but finally 
took some, and soon had one filled with wat- 
er With a groove cut in one side of the cork, 
that would just let a bee get his tongue in. 
It was placed over a 10¢ candy cage, as 
shown in the right hand eut below. 








THE “BOTTLE” QUEEN CAGE. 


As soon as I got it nicely fixed, a friend 
sent three hybrids by mail. -Although they 
had had a long journey, and one bee was 
dead already, they were given a bottle each 
and placed back of the type writer. They 
found the orifice in the cork. almost at once, 
and were very soon scampering about in the 
cage as lively as could be. They have been 
now caged in the same way, 10 days, and 
are as brisk and lively as one could desire. 
After it was settled that water and candy 
was all they needed (and I was surprised to 
find that a dozen bees would consume a 


‘dram of water in about 10 days), the 


problem was how to fasten the bottle in the 
cage for shipment, so that it could never 
shake loose, and yet so that it could be taken 
out to be filled. Our friend, Will, who 
handles the queens, solved this problem, by 
pushing a pin through the end of the cage, 
and through the cork of the bottle, as seen 
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in the cut at the left. 
sented with the wire cloth 


show the position of the bottle. The other 


removed, to) 


end of the bottle is fastened by a pin set. 


over it. 
cess, all of the queens, both blacks and hy- 
brids, of which we have a great quantity 
that have been shipped and stopped because 
no one will pay the express charges on them, 
were supplied with bottles of water, and not 
one has died since, where they had any kind 
of a chance. 
by express, sometimes as many as 20 or more 
a day, but not one failure has yet been re- 
ported. In one of the larger cages, where 
the bees have been caged over a week, the 
bees clustered precisely as in comb building; 
their bodies are small and natural, and yet 
they have consumed quite a large quantity 
of candy or sugar, and have had no fly at all. 
I think it quite likely that the small quanti- 
ty of flour (1-10) contained in the candy, sup- 
plies a very important element in the exper- 
iment. We are now testing the matter by 
trying to see if bees will not raise brood and 
thrive in confinement with only these three 
elements: water, sugar, and flour. If so, we 
are no longer at the merey of luck and 
chance, with valuable stock, even if they 
have got run down so as to be weak in num- 
bers. 

Many of you have lost queens while caged 
and lying on the frames; sometimes, it was 
hard to explain why they died. We now in- 
troduce all our queens in these bottle cages, 
and have not yet lost one in them. One im- 
ported queen was lost, but, when examined, 
it was found a cage had been used, by mis- 
take, without any bottle in it. For sending 
bees across the ocean, I would use cages with 
two bottles in them, placed with their 
mouths in opposite directions. If the cage 
should stand on end, so that the water was 
not near the mouth in one of the bottles, the 
other one would be just right. It makes me 
shiver, to think of the poor bees that I have 
probably consigned to death by thirst, dur- 
ing these long summer days, simply because 
I knew no better. Hereafter the little fel- 
lows shall have all the water they wish, and 
if my invention should be of any use to the 
bee friends of our land, give God the praise, 
for it was given me in answer to prayer. A 
brisk trade is now starting up by express, 
and I shall probably soon want all the 
queens you can raise, If it be really true that 
we are to have no more losses in handling 
these wonderful little friends of ours. 

Aug. 8.—The three hybrid queens have 
now been in the bottle cages 11 days, and 
are as lively as at first. To be sure that 
they had nothing but candy and water, I 
wrote to the friend who sent them, asking 
how he made the candy. This is his reply. 

The way I make my candy is this. I put coffee A 
sugar in a new tin cup, and add water until, by mix- 
ing or stiring it with a paddle, every particle is wet. 
I then set it over a stove and heat until every parti- 
cle of the sugar is dissolved. (I put no flour in it at 
all.) When it is thor ughly melted or dissolved, re- 
move from the stove and keep stirring it, until it be- 
gins to cool or grain, then put it in the cages. 

M. G. KEENEY. 

Quercus Grove, Ind., Aug 6th, 1s78. 


As soon as it seemed to be a suc- | 


They have been sent out daily, , t 
ing at once, and show no signs of wanting 


/ With them, by paying for w 


Aug. 12th.—It is now over 3 weeks since | 


the hybrid queens were imprisoned on the 


| : : 
The cage is repre- | water and candy, and still they are alive 


and brisk; a few of the bees have died. but 
this length of time would suffice for a jour- 
ney to Cal..and almost acress the ocean, 
As the bees in one of the cages seemed (is- 
posed to cluster as bees do in building com), 
I have had a cage made of one of our sec- 
tion boxes, and supplied with sugar anda 
bottle of water in the same way. About 200 
bees were put in, and the miniature hive 
stands beside my type writer. Somewhat 
to my surprise, they commenced comb build- 


to get out. Perhaps we may get out an ob- 
servatory hive, for a parlor ornament, to 
allow the bees to wf or not to fly, as we 
choose. Instead of glass, which is generally 
used, I would have the sides of a coarse 
mesh, painted wire cloth. This seems to 
annoy them so little that they do not act as 
if confined. 
eS 


SOME QUESTIONS FROM A LADY. 


AV AM one of your A BC class, and wish to ask a 
a few questions. Will it pay to increase my 
— > stock by saving bees that are to be smothered 
with brimstone, by old style bee-keepers, this fall, 
and then feed them all winter? Would they be likely 
to build out fdn. for brood nest so late in the fall? 
If you want bees, it will be the cheapest 
way you can get them, but you must be 
thorough in your work, and not stop when 
it is halt done. You can get beautiful 
combs built out on the fdn., but you must 
feed so regularly, that it will come like nat- 
ural stores. If you could yond their combs 
iat honey the 
owner would get by the brimstoning plan, it 
would be your safest way. Feed at night so 
as to avoid robbing, and give ¢hem about a 
Ib. per day, until they are in good winter 
trim. 
If I should purchase a nucleus with queen, could 
I Italianize my stocks from it next spring? Can you 
give me any idea what the cxpiessage might be? 
First build your nucleus up toa strong 
colony, that it may safely winter over, and 
then you can Italianize without any trouble. 
You can rear queens from the nucleus yet 
this fall. if you choese, but it is rather risky 
work for a beginner so late. Do not under- 
take it unless you have drones flying. The 
express to you would be $1.40 on a nucleus. 
I cannot refrain from telling you my success with 
my one stock of bees which I transferred April 1*th, 
Every cold, wet day in May, I fed them, which I 
think now was just right, for they kept filling the 
hive with young bees. I put on section boxes June 
th, and July 25th, I took off 40, the remaining 16 
not being perfectly filled. Honey in such a shape 
was never seen here, and it was nearly all sold in 
less than a weck at 25¢ per Ib., and much admired 
by every one. 
Ithink I have a better. plan for fastening fdn. 
in sections than R. L. Joiner. I solder it in the 
groove, with a feather dipped in hot wax. The wax 
is melted in a shallow tin, over a lamp. turned just 
high enough to keep the wax hot. Set the lamp on 
the floor between two chairs, let the tin plate rest 
on the edge of chair seats, and, with the fdn. cut in 
suitable pieces and sections on the table before you, 
the work is easy enough. Mrs. J. M. SQUIRE. 
Redding, Ct. 


I am very glad to hear of your success. 
Your a for fastening in the fdn. is essen- 
tially the same as the one given in our price 
list, except that you substitute the chairs for 
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the box and wire cloth. One who has such 
ingenuity for improvising implements will 
be pretty sure to succeed with the bees. 
— eS 0G 0 Gp 
FERTILIZATION OF QUEENS. 





THE MISSING LINK ALMOST SUPPLIED 
ENTIRE. 





\ BRIEF notice of the following was 
r\. sent a few days ago by one of the A 
ota) 
and complete particulars, which our friend 
supplies. 

I had no queen to give to a queenless swarm, so I 


let them rear one themselves; in a few days they | 
had about 10 or 11 queen cells. On July 29th, I gave | 


my bees, or the most of them, a general overhauling, 
as | usually do about once a week, if I can possibly 


get time. Well, that day, 1 noticed the cells were all | 


hatched or destroyed, but saw nothing of a queen; 


1 did not look at all close however. I noticed no | 


eggs, and knowing that the queen had not had time 
enough to be fertilized, I closed the hive. I then 
watched my hive very closely. The next day at 
noon, | noticed the bees of this hive lying eut in 
great numbers. I told my wife to notice them for 
fear they might swarm; but I thought at the time 


that the queen was out on hertrip. I quit work a> 
little earlier than usual at the office, and went home. | 


The bees of this hive were still lying out. I then 


went to hoeing in the garden, just opposite this | 


hive, about 2 rods away. After hoeing awhile, I 
rested myself upon the hoe handle, and on turning 
around to the lett, about half way, I noticed two 
bees; my first thought was “they are fighting,’ as 
they seemed to be in a fighting attitude; but, in an 
instant, I could distinguish the queen, then the 
drone seemed to drop over or backwards and be 
dragged by the queen. I was about 5 or 6 feet, per- 
haps not more than 4 feet, away. It seemed to me 
that the drone made an effort to catch hold of leaves 
and stems of marigold they were crawling upon. I 
also noticed that the queen sto = and bent over, 
with her head under like; but this only lasted a mo- 
ment; the queen started with the drone again, when 
the drone seemed to catch between the leaves which 


checked the queen, yet the check was only just no- | 
ticeable when I saw the queen getting further from | 
the drone, about 44 or % inch; then she flew, but | 
seemed to come in contact with something and fell; | 
she instantly rose however and made straight to the | 


hive. No sooner had she entered than all the bees, 
except a few, followed her. When she sepatated 


from the drone, she drew a white substance from | 


him, which, as near as I could see, was close to 
the queen, rather thick, about the thickness of the 


body of the queen, and then it gradually tapered | 


down to a fine thread or nearly so, being about % 
inch long. I could see it ee in the air, 
when the queen was going toward the hive. Now, 
all this did not take half the time it takes to tell it. 
When I first saw the queen, I started to catch them, 
but rather checked myself for fear I would fose 


them out of sight, but then I thought I must catch | 
them. I jumped, but too late; the queen flew. As | 
soon as I saw she had entered her hive, I went back | 


to look for poor drone, I found him lying on the 
ground with his bowels almostall gone. I then went 
to the hive to open and find the queen, but I guess 
the bees thought I had no business there just then; 


Thad to leave them. I then went back to the place | 


of meeting, thinking what a dunce I was for not 


catching the couple before they had a chance to get | 
away; you know, “After the cow is stolen, we al- | 


wavs lock the stable.” O. L. ROSEMAN. 
Montezuma, Iowa, Aug. 5th, 1878. 


From this it seems quite probable, that 


the queen and drone both fall to the ground, | 
as bumble bees do (see page 74, Mar. No.), | 
uid that our friend found them, just at this | 
point. The queen had probably whirled | 
about, until nearly free from the drone, and 


is she crawled up the stalk of marigold, he 
Was torn entirely from her. Many of us 
have seen queens coming home with the 
White thread like string hanging to them, 


B C elass, and I wrote at once for full | 


| which friend R. mentions. Such facts are 
very valuable. Thank you, friend R., for 
' giving us the facts so promptly. 


! 





Since above was set up, a neighbor, Mr. 
Giles Davis, of Liverpool, Ohio, furnishes 
the following, as a sequel to the article. He 
was standing in front of a box hive of black 
bees, during the height of the swarming 
season, while drones and bees filled the air 
‘in great abundance, when a queen came 
out of the hive, and was struck by a drone, 
when only a few feet from the entrance of 
‘the hive. Both remained together, and fell 
/ towards the ground, but finally, rose again 
and went off out of sight. Our friend pro- 
posed to watch the hive, until the queen 
came back, but a swarm coming out, and 
then another, his attention was called away, 
' and he did not see her again. This seems 
to indicate that fertilization does not always 
take place high up in the air, as is generally 
claimed, but that it may take place a few 
feet from the hive; in the case of a queen 
‘with crippled wings, it seems that she might 
become fertile, even though able to fly only 
a yard or two, and then afterwards get bac 
into the hive. We have now got the matter 
closed down pretty definitely, but shall look 
anxiously for further facts on the subject. 
Who will give the next link in the chain of 
evidence? 


BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 














to-day covered the flowers or both plants. I 
also enclose a bee-like insect that seems to be 
very busy on plant No. 1, and also on mustard flow- 
ers. 
Please give the names of the plants and insect, 
and the business of the insect on the flowers. 


5S. W. MORRISON, M. D. 

Oxford, Pa., July 17th, 1878. 

Plant No. lisa specimen of Pycnanthemum Lini- 
folium, a wild basil, of which there are a dozen or 
| more east of the Mississippi. If 1 judge by the spec- 
imens sent me from all quarters, and by what bee- 
mefi say of this one and several of the others, I 
should decide that it is a fine honey plant. 

Mich, Ag. Col., Lansing, Mich. W. J. BEAL. 

Plant No. 2 is the button bush, Cephalan- 
| thus Occidentalis. It is a small shrub grow- 
, ing in marshes and on the banks of streams, 
and blossoms in July. It is thought worth 
of mention, as a honey producer, by Prof. 
Cook, in his “Manual of the Apiary.” i 

The insect we sent, by request, to S. 5. 
Rathvon, of Lancaster, Pa., who writes con- 
cerning it.as follows: 

Your specimen is one of the ‘‘Leaf-cutter Bees’’ 
(Megachile Latimanus), andisamale. It was this 
circumstance that delayed the answer; for, I had 
long known the female, which does not possess the 
raptorial anterior feet; and, in order to insure its 
identification, I submitted it to Mr. E. T. Cresson, 
who is one of the best, if not the very best, hymen- 
opterologists in the country. If any thing peculiar 
in its habits has been discovered, not known to sci- 
ence, you will confer a favor by communicating it. 

Smith described the female of this insect as a dis- 
tinct species, under the name of Magachile Acuta, 
| and the male as M. Femorata; but the most able hy- 


t SEND with this two samples of bee plants. Bees 


| menopterists recognize it, under Say’s name, given 
above. The sexual distinction was for a long time 
| unrecognized. So you see, that it wequires a long 
period, in some cases, to develop the full history of 
an insect. These bees are solitary in their habits ; 
the females only engage in constructing a nest, 
which is usually composed of circular pieces which 
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She cuts out of leaves, as clean as if cut out by a — 
ir of scissors. 
The fact that the male is seldom, if ever, engaged | 
in the labors of nest building, prevented the sexual | 
distinctions from being earlier discovered, and also | 
led to the idea of two distinct species, in the same | 
insect. It is, however, not the only species that is a | 
leaf cutter. Other species do likewise. | 
Lancaster, Pa., Aug. 10th, 1878. 8.8. RATHVON. 





sOURWOOD (Oxydendrum Arboreum ). | 


The Sourwood, sometimes called the Sorrel, is a | 
fine tree from 40 to 60 feet in height, and about a. 
foot in diameter; although it sometimes reaches 70 | 
feet in height, and a foot anda half through. The | 
popular name, Sourwood, is derived from the odor 

and the peculiar sour taste of the leaves and small | 


twigs. 

It is entirely distinct from the black-gum and | 
sour-gum or pepperidge, with which it has been un- 
wittingly classed by some writers on honey plants, 
much to the injury of Sourwood. The former are 
honey producers to a small extent, but are not | 
worthy to be compared with Sourwood, which, we | 
areconvinced after living where basswood, poplar, 
clover, buckwheat, golden rod, persimmon, and | 
aster abound, has not its superior among the honey | 
producing plants of America, either in the amount | 
of yield, or in its beautiful appearance. Basswood 
is more important only because of its widely extend- 
ed growth. We write this article, to call attention 
more directly to this tree as a honey producer. Bee- | 
masters are familiar with other flora which abound | 
where those who have written our books on bee cul- | 
ture reside, yet few are aware of the merits of Sour- | 
wood, outside of the regions where it is found. } 

We are not familiar with the extent of its growth, | 
but know this much: it abounds in the native for- | 
ests from southern Pennsylvania into Georgia and | 
Mississippi. It seems to more abundant alo 
the whole mountainous tract of country on bot 
sides of the Alleghanies and the Blue Ridge, reach- | 
ing, in places, even as far as the tide water on one | 
side, and to central Tennessee on the other. In 
many sections where poplar abounds and much 
buckwheat is raised, Sourwood is considered the hon- 
ey plant, and yields the largest amount of surplus 
honey. It seems to flourish best on high, dry soil, | 
and often abounds on poor woodland ridges, which | 
can be purchased at a nominal price; though the | 
forests along the rivers, in rich cultivated soil, are | 
often beautifully checkered with the white blossoms | 
in July. Being a tree, the growth is tall and gener- 
ally spare of branches along the trunk, except when 
it grows in the edges of fields, where it yields the | 
greatest amount of honey. The trunk preserves its 
uniformity of size for.some distance from the 
ground. The wood is white, with straight grain, 
which splits nicely. It is brittle and quiteefine 
grained, and is u for posts by cabinet makers. 





SOURWOOD LEAF, FLOWERS, AND SEED PODS, 


The flowers (see engraving) are produced on 
spikes five or six inches long, which hang in clusters 
on the ends of the branches. Many of these flower 
bearing spikes are thrown out from one central 
spike, and are all strung with white, bell shaped 
flowers, rich in honey. The flower is midway in 





size and appearance between the whortleberry bjos. 
som and the lily of the valley. Unless there is q 
failure of the blossom, the honey yield is sure to pe 
abundant; for, being in the woods with good roots 
the flow is not checked by ordinary duoughts, nor do 
the rains wash out the honey from the pendant, cup- 
shaped flowers. Often have we regaled ourselves 
whilst riding along the road, by breaking a bunch of 


| the blossoms, shaking out the honey into the hand, 


and licking up the delicious nectar. It bears no 


| fruit, but each flower, as it dries up, produces q 


brown seed pod about the size of a large grain of 
wheat, which separates when ripe into five parts, 
and permits the very fine seed to fall to the earth. 
With improved methods of securing honey and 
sending it to market, we believe that, in suitable |o- 
calities in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Georgia, immense quantities of the 
most attractive honey can be secured from this 
source. The extent of its growth may be wider, but 
not to our knowledge. Let those speak for them- 
selves where it abounds, that the extent of this 


| source of development of the honey industry may 


he better known. 

We omitted to state that the tree commences to 
bloom the latter part of June, and the harvest from 
this source lasts until the middle of July. 

We are inclined to think that the tree would 


| thrive in moderate northern latitudes, perhaps, 


anywhere in our land. It is found abundantly, in 
many parts of the Alleghany mountains, where it is 
very cold, the thermometer often indicating several 
degrees below zero. JAMES W. SHEARER. 

Liberty Corner, N. J., July 4th, 1878. 


MOTHERWORT. 


We think motherwort one of the best bee plants 
we have; it is far ahead of catnip; nothing, 
except basswood, beats it kere. My bees have 
worked on it for a month, early, as well as late, in 


| the day. C, A.H 


j . HATCH, 
Loyd, Wis., July 28th, 1878. 


SPIDER FLOWER (Cleome Pungens ). 


Enclosed, please find a few seeds of a garden plant 
known as “the Spider,’’ which secretes a large 
amount of nectar, on the outside of the flower. 
Probably you know the plant; if so, what is its bo- 


| tanical name, and the quality of honey? Would it 


pay to sow it for the honey? MOLLIE O. LARGE. 
ine Hill Apiary, Millersville, Il, Jan. 31st, 1878. 


On receipt of the seeds, I told one of the 


| clerks, if she would sow them, and show me 


the plant in bloom, at the proper season, I 





would pay her a half a dollar for her time 
‘and trouble. To-day, Aug. 16th, the plant 
is in full bloom, and the bees at work upon 
it; but, strange to tell, it opens its blossoms 
only at about sunset, accordingly, after the 
| time when the bees have usually stopped 
flying, they are seen eagerly hovering over 
| this strange but beautiful spider plant. 

| The petals, which are of a beautiful deep 
| pink, are all on one side, and on the other, 
| we see what resembles long sprauling legs of 
_the spider. The foliage also is quite orna- 
mental, and we have decided to have a bed 
|of it on our honey farm. We cannot tell 
about the quantity or quality of the honey. 
| P.S.—Our friend who raised the plants 
now refuses to take the half dollar, so I sup- 
| pose this, too, will have to be put in the 
**Corner Stone” department. 

en 00 


WORK IN THE APIARY. 
QUEENLESS STOCKS AND HONEY STORING. 

FR strong I noticed that what was one of my 

—_ 





strongest colonies of hybrids, and one that 

began working in the 2nd story in wide 
frames, very early, was not doing well. I over- 
hauled them, and had to use smoke and, finally, veil 
and gloves; and I must say I cannot appreciate the 
| tenderness of heart that would discard the gloves, 
| because of the stings deposited in them by over 
zealous bees. I, for one, prefer to see them wasted 


; 
| 
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on buck skins rather than on my own. But the hive, | should be all right; but, as it is, I am at a loss what 
| found queenless, and not one cell of young brood | todo. We are using the Gallup frame. Perhaps I 
init, There was plenty of honey below and not a‘ had better get some fdn. and insert, and then feed. 


drop in the new combs made in sections above. 
FACTS IN REGARD TO “NATURAL? QUEENS. 

Next to it, was a prosperous colony that had cast a | 
large swarm the day before. It had the whole sec- | 
ond story occupied, and after lifting that off, the Ist 
comb taken out revealed mature queen cells, and 
this the day after swarming; so it must have been a 
second swarm. The next frame and the next had 
each 2 cells; there were, in all, some 12 or 15. I saw 
a cap to one of the cells lifted, and a very handsome | 
queen pranced out, gay and lively, and at once | 
dove down into a honey cell for a feast. While se- 
curing her I saw another one come out, and at once 
decided to form two or more nuclei. Before I could 
complete the job, however, and within 15 minutes, I 
saw 6 queens come out. [ kept each comb separate, 
to avoid a conflict or loss. The Ist and finest one 
(beautifully colored), in a few minutes, flew off the 
comb into the hive. The 2nd one was a full black, 
to all appearances. I was able to cage 2 and make | 
3 nuclei. .The two caged ones were at once intro- 
duced to queenless hives. The rest were lost or 
went into the hive. 

P. S..-This morning, I found a knot of bees on the 
portico of a hive near by, and a dead young queen 
in the middle. 

I never saw a queen hatch before, and was sur- 
prised to see the strength and agility of these. But | 
why is it that one was black, and one finely banded | 
and light? | 

Such a season as this, I should think, would con- 
vince the most skeptical of the value of foundation. 

The yield, this year, promises to be a very hght | 
one. I tried to avoid increasing by extending room | 
and, in cases, by taking out brood combs and sub- 
stituting empty ones or fdn. When the honey flow | 
is abundant, I succeed well in checking the swarm- | 
ing. When moderately good, it seems that most of 
their energy goes toward increase. J. W. PORTER. 

Charlotteville, Va., June 18th, 1878. 

I would use the smoker, friend P., by all 
means; I would also use a veil, if compel- 
led to; but I have never seen a case where 
I think buckskin gloves were even excusa- 
ble, begging your pardon for differing. | 
Your observation with the queens shows 
that even queens reared in the hive natural- | 
ly vary greatly in color ; does the color real- 
ly affect their honey value, other things be- 
ing equal? Young queens do frequently 
take wing and fly, when they have stayed in | 
the cell, until they are fully mature. I do’ 
not know but that queens hatched in a full 
hive, under the conditions of natural swarm- 
ing, are more apt to do this, for they often 
stay in the cells, apparently afraid to come 
out. Perhaps the defiant calls of the rival 
queens have something to do with this. If 
any disturbance occurs, such as the opening | 
of the hive, this calling ceases and the 
queens push open the door-like caps to the 
cells, and take wing, crawl about, and cut up 
just as you have narrated. In such cases, if | 
1 wished to save the queens, I would make a 
nucleus of every frame in the hive, the old) 
hive itself making another strong one. | 
Such queens are almost sure to be speedily | 
fertilized, for they are full grown. 

2 { 


A 00 
PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


“Typ LEASE give me the best means of feeding up 
~ swarms when short of stores, preparatory 
— for wintering. The continued wet weather | 
and heavy rains, in this section, lessened the crop | 
here, by % to 4%. Late swarms have done next to 
mame Drones were killed off about the 25th of | 
July. Basswood honey was a failure. We have | 


| 
| 


plenty of bees in the stocks and little honey. Shall | 
we unite stocks, or shall we feed up the light ones? | 
Wili it do to feed uncap honey in the combinthe 

tall, where they have little or no brood comb built? If | 
my frames were only filled with brood comb fdp., I : 


| started. Make them prosper, and build _ 


Lima, lowa, Aug. 12th, 1878. W. STEARNS. 

The matter has been gone over so many 
times lately, that I shall have to repeat to 
some extent. In the first.place, be sure you 
have bees enough to winter; if you have 
not, unite until they are strong enough. I 
would not undertake to winter any colony, 
unless it could cover well, as many as 4 L. 
frames, which, perhaps, would be equivalent 
to 5 or 6 Gallup frames. If your colony has 
not as many as 4 good combs, they must 
be supplied with fdn., and made to build 
them out. If they are to do it this month, 
you and the bees both must stir yourselves, 
I tell you. There must be no forgetting 
them, and you must be at home every day, 
to attend to it. Close the space up by chaff 


| division boards, until there is just comforta- 


ble room for the 4 frames, put in your fdn. 


| where the combs are lacking, and then feed 
them every night, from a half pint to a pint 


of food. For building out the combs, the 
grape sugar will do just as well as anything, 
and it will also answer for winter until very 
severe weather sets in. Open the hive every 
day or two, and see how things get along. 
You want a good queen, and lots of brood 


You will soon learn to know what prosperity 


‘means. They should be rearing brood, 
| building comb, and getting full of bees, — 
| cisely as they do in June. You can 


eed 
them grape sugar safely, until about the 
first of Oct., and then they should be provis- 
ioned for winter. For winter stores, I 


| would use coffee sugar; feed them about a 


half Ib. every night, until their combs are 
full. If you have the 4 combs average 
about 5 lbs. each, you will be on the safe 
side. If you colony is heavy enough to 


_ cover 6 combs, clear out to the ends, during 


a cool night, they will perhaps need 6 combs 
filled so as to average 5 Ibs. each. When 
you get the bees, and the stores, with the 
chaff cushions on each side, they are all 
ready to winter, by simply putting a thick 
chatft cushion over them. iis arrangement 
is net as good as a regular chaff hive, but it 
has answered for several seasons past, quite 
well. If the winter is very severe, a colony 
that would cover densely 5 or 6 combs would 
be much safer than a smaller one. The 
inain points are,a brood apartment closely 
packed with bees, and plenty of good sealed 
stores. With these two conditions alone, 
the bees will generally winter all right, even 
in a hive made of inch boards. It the bees 
are not enough to fill the hive, reduce the 
size of the apartment until they do fill it. 
This is usually done by a division board. If 
the walls of this wintering apartment are 
made of thin wood, the bees will then keep 
the thin walls of the hive, as well as them- 
selves, warm all winter, and we shall then 
avoid the loss that often ensues by bees con- 
tinually freezing to the outside combs. 
This is the purpose of the chaff hive; it is 
about as much use to put chaff and straw 
over the outside of great heavy hives, as it 
would be to put your bed clothes on the roof 
of your house, instead of next to your body, 
on a cold winter night. 
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Behold, I give unto you power to tread on ser- 
pents and scorpions, and over all the power of the 
enemy; and nothing shall by any means hurt you. — 
Luke 10: 19. 

nee ee aS eee 

IF your bees are getting no honey, look out for 

robbing; if they are getting honey, look thankful. 
60 << --- 

OUR own apiary now comprises 241 colonies. The 

best yield of honey from any one is 141 1 1b. sections. 
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Tae Cleveland Leader says, “Becs can no longer be 
sent by mail. Only reason given by the Government 
is—because.”’ 

WE are now sending queens by return express, 
with so few failures, that it is really refreshing. 
Hybrids, 59c; untested queens, $1.00; tested, $2.00 
and $3.00. 


Ovr friend, Charles Revill, of San Bernardino, 
Cal., remarks very quietly, in a postscript, that his 
bees are doing very well so far; he has taken out 
twenty four tonsof honey. 


rr 0 

Tue last floor of the factory is being laid, as we go 
to press. A 50 horse power steam engine is already 
deposited in the basement, and I hope it will *tpush” 
things next year, so we shall not need any “Growl- 
ery.” 

———_———> +6+ <= - 

FRIEND Nellis has withdrawn his ad. of Cyprian 
queens, because they are no different from Italians, 
unless it be that they are crosser. He writes that 
he has received about 20 orders forthem. But pre- 
fers not to fill them, as he considers them of no 
practical value. 

> 00 <———— —- 

Some queen cells were to hatch on Sunday, but 
the hive was not opened until Monday morning, 
when 5 queens were found parading about on the 
combs. The 4 extra ones were put at once into col- 
onies where queens had been sold, and not one of 
them was molested. So, you see, nothing was lost 
by suspending work on the Sabbath. 


—_— rr 18 Se 

“WILL,” the clerk of the apiary, has just im- 
proved the bottle queen cage, so that no pins are 
needed, and the bottle can be taken out to be refill- 
ed, without removing the wire cloth. ‘Bessie,’ the 
queen clerk, has devised a way of fastening the 
cages together, with tacks and straw board, making 
a much neater package. Seven queens are just be- 
ing “rigged” for a trip to California. 








MESSRS. BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON have sent us 
a sample of their new extracting knives. They are 
beautifully finished and, doubtless, do the work 
nicely ; we have had no opportunity of trying it, as 
it is not our season for extracting. The knife is so 
much heavier than anything we have ever used, that 
it seems as if it would be unhandy; butit may be 
just the thing for uncapping. The blade is so thick, 
that it can not well be used for any other purpose. 








BECAUSE I have declined an article on the adulter- 
tion of honey, it has been intimated that I did jt 
from selfish motives, I do not believe in “writing 
up” or “down,” a thing, nor have I much faith jn 

titions to Congress, or Legislation ; but I do be- 

ieve in letting people exercise their own good com- 
mon sense, and letting demand and supply regulate 
disputed questions. have never bought or sold q 
lb. of glucose in my life; but I have sold a great 
many tuns of grape sugar for feeding bees, to incite 
brood rearing. rape sugar cannot be mixed with 
honey, either in the hive or out of it, by any way 
that I know of, on account of its propensity to soj- 
idify, and — My profits area quarter ofa 
cent a pound. ; 

_ In regard to what shall or shall not be published 
in GLEANINGS, it seems to me you have chosen me 
to be the one to decide; Lam always glad of sug- 
gestions, but inasmuch as we have, all the time.a 
great deal more good matter than can possibly be 
—— I do not see how I can always accommoda': ail 
of you. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN FOUNDATION, 


PN SAMPLE of friend Nellis’ new fdn. is to-day, 
\ Aug. 28th, just at hand. The novelty in its 
——— construction isin having the bottom of the 
cells perfectly flat, like the tin honey comb made by 
Mr. Quinby, a. years ago. It occurred to me 
many years ago, that it could easily be made in this 
manner, but I thought then, and can but think stil!, 
that the fiat bottom, instead of the natural shape. 
will cause the bees greater labor, and a greater con- 
sumption of wax. Again, the comb with the wires 
rolled in it is advertised at 80c per lb.; the sample be- 
fore me weighs 5 feet to the Ib., and this would give 
16 cents, as the price of a square foot. In July, we 
made fdn. for brood combs, as thin as 8 feet to the 
lb.; but our customers complained of sagging so 
much in the extreme hot weather, that we raised the 
rolis and made it 5 and 6 feet to the Ib. Again: now, 
just hold your breath a minute; eight feet to the 
Ib., at 55¢c., would be 7c. per square foot—nineg cents 
less than the fdn. with the wire init. An L. frame 
holds just about a square foot. Now the object of 
the wires, is to keep the fdn. from sagging, and also 
to prevent the comb from breaking out. If you are 
going to have the comb s0 it cannot be shaken out 
or break down in shipping bees, etc., you want these 
wires securely fastened to the top and bottom bar 
of the frame. This cannot be done with the fin. 
having wires in it, without much trouble and ex- 
pense; but if we pierce the top and bottom bars of 
the frames and weave the wire back and forth, we 
shall have a most substantial job, and girls and chil- 
dren can do the work at a very small expense. The 
wires rolled into the fdn. are on a curve, 80 that 
some bulging is possible after all; but they may be 
put in the frame, as straight as a fiddle string. How 
shall we fasten our thin fdn. to the stretched wires? 
Simply lay the sheets in the sun, until they are soft 
enough, and lay them on the wires with a sheet of 
paper over and under them, and with boards be- 
tween, just pile them up. This will hold them secure 
enough to bear shipping by mail, express or freight. 
Do you say it is a bother to bore so many holes in 
the top and bottom bars? Below I give you a cut of 
a frame filled with wires, and also of a wheel for 
pricking the holes in the wood. 











STAYING FDN. WITH WIRES. 


Friend Nellis uses the wires about 1 inch apart, 
but it hardly seems as if so many were needed. If 
you wish to wo it on a few frames, you can pierce 
the holes rapidly with darning needles driven into a 
stout stick, with their points projecting just enough 
to Pos eam your frame stuff. rive it down on them, 
and the holes are all made at once. The wire used 
is the finest kind of hair iron wire. To put it in the 
frame, cut off 13% feet, draw it through the centre 
of the frame first, and then weave each end each 
way. The fdn. may now fill the frame entirely, lap- 
ping on the comb guide just enough to hold, 
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LAMP NURSERY. Many have ob- 
served that, in hot weather, if queen cells 
are taken out just before they are ready to 
hatch, the queens will sometimes gnaw out 
just as well as if they were with the bees. 
It is also known, that queens just emerging 
from the cell may generally be allowed to 
crawl among the bees of any hive, and will, 
as a rule, be well received. Taking advan- 
tuge of these two facts, our neighbor, Mr. 
F. R. Shaw, of Chatham, Medina Co., O., in 


the fall of 1873, constructed the first lamp _ 


nursery. This first machine worked well 
enough to demonstrate the feasibility of the 
plan, but, as he depended entirely on hot air 
to keep up the requisite temperature, it was 
quite liable to destroy the cells by the un- 
evenness of the temperature. The day after 
I visited him, I noticed that the copper res- 
ervoir on our Stewart stove was sufficiently 
warm to hatch queens, although no fire had 


been in the stove for more than 15 hours, | 


and the last night had been cool. This gave 
me the idea of using a considerable body of 
weter ; and before night, I had a hive made 
with double walls of tin, as shown in the cut 
below. 





LAMP NURSERY. 


the space between the two walls is, per- 
haps, one inch, and extends under the bot- 
tom, as well as around the sides, that the 
body of water may entirely surround the 
contents of the nursery, except on the top. 
The top is to be covered with a quilt, or a 
warm blanket. The whole should be used 
in a room well protected from the changes 
of the weather. It may be kept in a large 
box, but it is not near as convenient as a 
room. As accidents sometimes happen to 
lamps, I would set the lamp in a tall stove, 
one of the kind that will admit of @he top’s 
being taken off, and set the nursery over it. 
The top of the lamp chimney should be 


| about a foot below the nursery. A second- 
hand stove, such as was mentioned for mak- 
ing CANDY FOR BEES, will answer every 
| purpose. Such a body of water between two 
Sheets of tin, will cause them to bulge badly 
-unJess we put a brace across from one to the 
other in the centre on each side; the posi- 
, tion of these braces is shown by the tin cap 
that covers them in the cut. Light your 
| lamp, turn on a strong blaze, and watch un- 
| til the thermometer, which should be kept 
inside the nursery, shows between 90 and 
100°, then turn down the wick, until the 
_ temperature remains about there. If it gets 
{much above 100, the cells may be injured ; 
,and it should not be allowed to fall much 
| below 80. We are now ready for our queen 
| cells. 

HOW TO GET CELLS FOR THE NURSERY. 

You can cut out queen cells, from any 
place in the apiary, and lay them in the nur- 
sery, but as we wish to avoid cutting such 
unsightly looking holes in our combs, it is 
better to take the whole frame, cells and all. 
Shake and brush off every bee, and hang the 
frame in the nursery just as you would in 
the hive. Get frames from different hives, 
until you have the nursery full, if you like. 
The reason we have the nursery so large, is 
that it may contain a great number of 
frames having queen cells. Now you find a 
trouble right here; the worker bees will 
hatch and bite out in this warm temperature 
just as well as the queens; and very soon 
we shall have a smart hive of bees, and be 
no better off, than in an out door hive. You 
can take out these young bees as fast as 
they hateh and give them to some colosty 
that needs them, or start nuclei with them. 
but this is so much trouble, I would advise a 
better way. 

HOW TO AVOID HAVING ANY WORKER BEES 
IN THE NURSERY. 

You will recollect that a worker bee can- 
not hatch out in less than 20 or 21 days from 
the egg, while the queen hatches in about 
16. Well, if we get all of our cells, by giving 
a frame of very young larve to the colony 
building them, the queens will be all out of 
the comb several days before a worker can 
hatch. This is the way we do it. Get a 
clean, new, worker comb, or better still, a 
sheet of fdn., and place it in the centre of 
the hive where your best queen is. Let it 
remain until the first eggs laid in it have 
hatched into minute larvee, as explained in 
ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. Hang this frame 
in any queenless colony, having no other 
unsealed brood, and they will at once build 
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queen cells upon it. If you will cut two ob- 


long slots in the comb, many think you will 
thus secure a greater number of cells; but, 
as this disfigures and mutilates the combs, 
I have not followed the plan much, since 
using the nursery. The frame can be taken 
out of the hive, and placed in the nurs@ry, 
as soon as the queen cells are capped over; 
but, as much of the unsealed worker larve 
would not be capped over by this time, I 
would prefer to wait until 8 or 9 days after 
the frame was first given them. All worker 
brood will then be capped over, so that none 
of it will starve and die, and the queen cells 
will be so far advanced that but little dan- 
ger need be feared from shaking the bees 
off, or from handling them. After taking 
their cells away, you can give them a second 
lot of small larve to start cells from, or you 
can give them a young queen from the nur- 
sery, as is most convenient. If you can so 
manage as to give them a queen after rear- 
ing a lot of queen cells, and thus alternating, 
you will probably have less trouble in intro- 
ducing. If you keep adding fresh combs or 
cells to your nursery every day, you will 
soon have queens hatching almost hourly, 
and sometimes three or four will come out 
of their cells almost simultaneously. By 
holding the comb of cells up to your ear, you 
can easily hear the queen biting her way 
through the capping with her strong mandi- 
bles. If the cells are built on new combs, or 
fdn., you can see the motions of the queen, 


by holding the comb up to the sun or a_ 


strong lamp light, and these motions com- 
mence from 10 to 24 hours before the queen 
is ready to come forth. Taking advantage 
of these facts, we will remove, in the eve- 
ning, all queens that seem likely to hatch be- 
fore morning. Where the cells are built on 
new sheets of fdn., the queen, cell and all, 
can be picked off the sheet, without even so 
much as making a hole through the comb, 
and I have found this an excellent way of 
introducing, to take the queen in the cell, as 
soon as she begins to move about, and place 
it in the hive or nucleus where wanted. 
Queens that are found hatched and crawling 
around in the nursery, in the morning, 
should be taken, at once, to the queenless 
hives or nuclei waiting for them. Be sure 
that the hive is queenless, and then just set 


them down in front of the entrance, and let 


them crawl in; I have found this plan as 
good as to open the hive. It seems almost 
ridiculous, to think we can carry these vir- 
gin queens around and let them run into the 
hives, and find them laying a week after- 


ward, without any farther trouble, but it is 
_ something we have done a great many times, 
| To introduce them in this way to a hive that 
_ has just had a laying queen taken from it. is 
a little more uncertain, yet we have done it, 
| and there is one very decided advantage in 
| s0 doing; because the colony will then, at 
| no time, be out of unsealed brood. The say- 
_ing in time by giving a colony a bright live 
queen, instead of a queen cell which may 
' not hateh inside of 3 or 4 days (perhaps not 
,at all), is quite an item. The first queen 
, that hatches, one would suppose, would tear 
/ down al) the rest of the cells, as she does in 
the hive; but such is not the case, where 
_there are no worker bees present, as in the 
,lamp nursery. It is true, we occasionally 
find a queen tearing open the other cells 
when left too long, but not often. They do 
_sometimes, also, sting each other; but. if 
_ they are looked after the first thing in the 
morning and the last thing at night, very 
few will be lost from this cause. Some un- 
sealed honey should be found in the cells, 
for these queens are very fond of a good 
“square meal,” about as soon as they have 
_ had time to stretch themselves. I have no- 
_ticed that they seem to have a preference for 
newly gathered, thin honey,,and as the hon- 
ey in the open cells gets quite thick after be- 
ing exposed to this high temperature, it has 
lately occurred to me, that some diluted 
honey, as soon as they are hatched, might be 
better for them, 

INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 
Although these young queens, like newly 
_ hatched chickens, or young puppies and kit- 
' tens, are disposed to take up with the first 

animated object they set their eyes on, yet 
_ there has been considerable trouble in intro- 
ducing them. With weak stocks or nuclei, 

that have been a day or two queenless, there 
is little trouble, and, in fact, the bees of « 
large colony will allow these young queens 
_to crawl in without a word of objection at 
_ the time, in the majority of cases, but when 
she gets a day or two older, then comes the 
difficulty. I have not been able to discover 
how the trouble comes about, but so many 
of them are found in front of the hive, either 
dead or just able to crawl, that I have rath- 

er given up introducing them to full stocks. 
unless they have been some time queenless. 
The introducing part of the lamp nursery 
plan of rearing queens is the one great ob- 

stacle, and it is evident that there is some- 

thing about it not fully mastered ; for, at 
times,“We succeed so nicely with every 
queen, that it seems as if there were no need 
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of failures at all, but again, almost every good supply, but for its queer, winged mass- 
queen is lost. It was suggested, a few years es of pollen, which attach themselves to the 


ago, when these queens hatched by artificial 
heat were first put into the market, that 
they would prove less hardy ; but I believe 
that such has not proven to be the case, for 
some of our best stocks have been built up 
trom these, and they have proved just as 
long lived as any. 

After your combs have been in the nur- 
sery a few days, you will have to keep a look 
out for moth worms, or they will get into 
your queen cells, and make trouble. See 
BEE MOTH. 


It may be well to remark, that these vir- 


gin queens are introduced to full blood Ital- 
ians, with much less trouble than to either 
blacks or hybrids ; they are also accepted by 


a small colony or nucleus, better than by a). 
full hive; and by any hive that has been a. 
day or two queenless, better than by one | 
trom which a laying queen has just been | 


taken. With the lamp nursery it is an easy 


inatter to raise queens by the thousand, at a | 


cost generally not exceeding 25¢ each; but 
the most expensive part of the work comes 
afterward—getting them fertilized. At 
present, I know of no better way than the 
one given in QUEEN REARING and ARTIFI- 
CIAL SWARMING (giving each queen a small 
colony); but we shall doubtless make rapid 
progress in the matter, if the demand for 
queens continues to increase, as it has of 
late. 


MIGNONETTS $3 (liesedu odorata). 
We have had little practical experience with 
this plant, beyond a small patch of the tall 
variety in the garden. Although this kind 
did not have the perfume of the ordinary 
sinall kind, it was humming with bees for 
months; and, as they work on it all day, it 


wfll prove valuable for keeping them busy | 


during the fall months... The following we 
eXtract from Lane’s catalogue. 


“If cultivated to that extent that it might or ought 
to be, it would certainly furnish a rich pasturage for 


bees. A small patch of it will perfume the air for | 


quite a distance; and were it cultivated by acres for 


bee pasturage alone, we should be favored with a_ 


fragrant atmosphere that would vie with the spicy 


breezes of Ceylon, and a honey that would outdo the | 


famed honey of Hymettus for aromatic flavor. 


“It blossoms in the latter part of June and contin- | 


ues in bloom until cold weather (heavy frosts do not 


injure it); indeed, we are informed by our Southern | 


friends that with them it continues in full bloom 


during the entire winter. There are many varieties, | 
but we think ail are inferior, for field culture, to | 


Parson’s New Giant. The seeds, which are very 
sinall, should be sown in the spring, sowing thinly 


and povering. lightly, in drills at , ot three feet 
- | 


apart. Wo not advise sowing broadcast.” 
MILEWEED ( Asclepias Cornu). This 

plant is celebrated not for the honey it pro- 

duces, although it doubtless, furnishes a 


_bee’s feet, and cause him to become a crip- 


ple, if not to lose his life. Every fall, we 
have many inquiries from new subscribers, 
in regard to this queer phenomenon. Some 
think it a parasite, others a protuberance 


growing on the bees foot, and others a 
| winged-insect enemy of the bee. We give 
_ below an engraving of the curiosity magni-, 
fied at a; and also of a mass of them attached 


to the foot of a bee. 





POLLEN OF THE MILKWEED, ATTACHED TO 
A BEE’S FOOT, 

It is the same that Prof. Riley alluded to, 
when he recommended that the milkweed 
be planted to kill off the bees when they be- 
came troublesome to the fruit grower. The 
folly of such advice—think of the labor and 
expense of starting a plantation of useless 
weeds just to entrap honey bees—becomes 
more apparent, when we learn that it is per- 
haps only the old and enfeebled bees that 
are unable to free themselves from these ap- 


| pendages, and hence the milkweed can 


scarcely be called an enemy. The append- 
age, it will be observed, looks like a pair of 
wings, and they attach themselves to the bee 
by a glutinous matter which quickly hard- 
ens, so that it is quite difficult to remove, if 
not done when it is first attached. 
MOTHERWORT (Leonuvrus Cardi- 
aca.) Quite a number of the, bee folks in- 
sist that motherwort is superior, as a honey 


_plant, to either catnip, hoar hound, balm, 


wild bergamot, or any of the large family 





MOTHERWORT. 


of Labiate, and I presume such may be the 
case under some circumstances, or in favor- 
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able localities. In comparing plants, it 
should be remembered, that those that bear 
much honey usually may, at times, furnish 
none at all; and also those which usually 
furnish none may, under very favorable cir- 
cumstances, yield largely. 

This plant often flourishes about fence 
corners, and around the ruins of old dwel- 
lings, sheds, oreven hog pens. The large 
leaf, taken by itself, much resembles the 
currant ; the stalk is much like catnip; and 
the little flowers are in tufts, close to the 
stalk. It remains in blossom a long time, 
and may be as worthy of cultivation, as any 
- of the plants of its class. 


MUSTARD (Sinapis Arvenses.) This 
belongs to the same family as the turnip, 
cabbage, rape, etc., all of which, I believe, 
almost invariably furnish honey while they 
are in bloom. We have a good opportunity 
of testing these plants, because acres of 
them are raised for other purposes besides 
the honey. It will be a hard matter to de- 
termine which is best for your locality, with- 
out trying a plant of each. Find out what 
kind of a market you have for your seed, and 
then proceed to raise it, as if you were going 
to depend on the seed alone to pay expenses. 
Should you secure a good crop of honey from 
it, you will then be so much ahead, and 
there is little chance of any great loss. 


The honey from these plants is said to be 
very light, equal to any in flavor, and to 
command the highest price in the market. 
The seed should be sown very early in the 
spring, either in shallow drills so far apart 
that the cultivator ean be used between 
them, or broadeast. The former plan is, of 
course, the better one for nearly all honey 
plants, but is more trouble. From 6 to 10 
Ibs. per acre will be needed, if sown in drills, 
and from 15 to 20, if sown broadcast. If 
you wish to save the seed, it should be sown 
not later than July Ist. When the greater 
part of the pods are ripe, the stalks are to be 
cut and carefully dried. A cloth should be 
spread in the bottom of the wagon, when 
gathering, for the seed will shell out consid- 
erably, if it is in proper condition to thresh. 
I presume we have machines especially 
adapted for cleaning and threshing the seed, 
but I have always seen a flail and fanning 
mill used. Of course, it should be threshed 
on a tight floor, or on a fioor made tight by 
a large piece of canvass. The seed of the 
common kinds of mustard brings four or five 
dollars per bushel. I do not know how 
many bushels are raised per acre. The Chi- 








nese variety has been highly extolled for 
bees, but we have found the common black 
mustard that grows almost of itself to thrive 
better, and be more visited by the bees. 
Who will give us the results of some practi- 
cal experiments ? 

NUCLEUS. This word applied to bee 
culture, signifies a small swarm of bees, per- 
haps from one-fourth to one-tenth of a full 
colony. The plural of the word is nuclei; it 
were well to bear this in mind, for there is 
much confusion in the use of the terms, even 
in printed cireulars. If you remove a dozen 
bees from the hive, take them so far away 
that they are homeless, and then let them 
fly, they will after a time come pretty nearly 
back to the place from which you released 
them; but unless they have a queen with 
them, they will soon wander away and be 
lost. If you give them a queen, they will 
come back to where they left her, and will 
probably remain if she does not stray away. 
She, like the rest, must fulfill her destiny, or 
she will wander away; we shall therefore 
have to provide her a comb wherein to lay 
eggs. The bees would build the comb them- 
selves, if there were enough of them, and 
they had plenty of food. A dozen would 
never build any comb; neither woulf they 
make any attempt to rear and hatch her 
eggs, if the comb were given them. Per- 
haps a hundred bees put in a suitably small 
box, with a fertile queen, might start a col- 
ony, and this is what we call a nucleus. It 
is the centre about which a colony of bees 
may in time be formed. If they should be 
built up to a full colony, the building up 
would be done by the queen’s filling her 
combs with eggs, which, when cared for by the 
nursing bees (see BEES), would be converted 
into larve, and in 21 days, would be hatched 
into perfect bees. These bees would then 
help the original hundred, and the queen 
would fill a still larger area with eggs, which 
would be hatched in the same way, and so 
on. The difficulty in the way of building up 
from such small beginnings seems to be that 
the queen will lay all the eggs a hundred 
bees can care for, perhaps, in an hour or two, 
and then she has to sit or loaf around for the 
whole 21 days, until she can have another 
“job.”” Before the 21 days are up, she will 
be very likely to get disgusted with such 
small proceedings, and swarm out, or at 
least induce the bees with her to do so. If 
we should increase the number of bees to 
500 or 1,000, we would get along very. much 
better, and there would be little danger of 
swarming out, unless the hive given them 
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were too small. A very spry and ambitious 
queen might fill all the cells the bees had 
prepared for her, then set about filling them 
the second time, as they sometimes do, and 
then swarm out; but, with a quart of bees— 
about 1,000, if I have figured rightly—things 
will generally go along pretty well. 

If we are to have this quart of bees work 
to the best advantage, something depends 
upon the sort of hive they are domiciled in. 
A single comb, long and narrow, so as to 


string the bees out in one thin cluster, is | 


very bad economy. Two combs would do 
very much better, but three would be a great 
deal better still. It is like scattering the 
tirebrands widely apart; one alone will soon 
go out; two placed side by side will burn 
very well ; and three will make quite a fire. 
It is on this account, that I would have a 
nucleus of three, instead of one or two 
frames. The bees seem to seek naturally, a 
space between two combs; and the queen 
seldom goes to the outside comb of a hive, 
unless she is obliged to for want of room. 
Is not the Langstroth frame then a poor 
shape for building up nuclei? and would not 
the small Gallup be better? The L. frame is 
a bad shape for two or three frame nuclei, 
and, for that matter, I think the Gallup is 
also. The one is too long, and the other too 
deep; in one case, we have the ends extend- 
ing beyond the cluster, unless we contract 
the hive so as to crowd the bees out to the 
ends, and, in the other case, the bottom of 
the frame extends below the cluster. This 
matter of deep and shallow frames seems 
not to be very well understood, if I may be 
excused for saying so much. If you will ex- 
amine bees at the approach of frosty weath- 
er, you Will see, from the way in which they 
draw up and condense, how their combs 
need to be proportioned. To have them 
stand the rigors of severe winter weather, 
they should fill their hive as nearly as possi- 
ble, and there should be no cold unfilled 
spaces either at the ends, or underneath the 
cluster. If their hive is so full that bees are 
standing in the doorway, even during severe 
cold weather, we need have little fear of 
their suffering. Now, with a shallow hive, 
they will come clear down to the bottom 
board, and keep that warm as well as the 
ceiling over head. With a frame as deep as 
the Gallup, I have not succeeded so well in 
inaking them do it. Nor can I succeed so 
well with any frame, whose depth is as great 
as the width. The warm combs are at the 
sides of the bees, and the open ends between 
the combs, are at the ends of the cluster. 








The diagram below will help to make it 
plain. 
@ A 





| SARRRI ; 
H 


GALLUP. 

It is very plainly evident that the sides of 
the clusters, A B and C D, are much better 
protected than the ends, G H and E F; and 
also that the long frames protect the centre 
of the brood nest much better than the short 
ones. Taking this fact into consideration, 
in connection with what has been said of 
the importance of a shallow frame, and we 
shall have just about the dimensions of hive 
and frame given us by Mr. Langstroth; and, 
if I am correct, all these things were taken 
into consideration, when he settled down on 
his frame and hive, after years of careful ex- 
periment in regard to different sizes. 

Well, if the L. frame is the best economy 
for the average progeny of a queen, we must 
have a smaller frame in just about the same 
proportions, if we wish to work with nuclei 
to the best advantage. As we cannot well 
have a frame for a pint of bees, and another 
for a quart and so on, on account of the 
complication it would make in an apiary, it 
behooves us to discuss well what sizes we 
shall use, if any, less than our regular frame. 
A frame as deep as the usual one, and as 
wide as the width of our hive, makes a very 
pretty frame for queen rearing. 

The Gallup frame would do nicely, and, 
in fact, is much used for this purpose, but it 
is too deep; were it cut down to the size of 
the L. frame, I should like it much better. 
A frame has been suggested, and I believe 
somewhat used, fora nucleus hive, of the 
depth of the L., and just wide enough to go 
crosswise, in the Simplicity hive. An ordi- 
nary hive with arabbet along the sides, as 
well as across the ends, will hold these 
frames or the usual L. frames, as may be de- 
sired. If it should be desired to use this 
smal: frame entirely in an apiary, the size is 
exactly right to hold 6 of the IIb. sections. 
When used for queen rearing, 3 of these 
small frames will make a very comfortable 
nucleus. One of the prettiest queen rearing 
apiaries I have ever seen, was composed of 
about 50 three frame hives of this descrip- 
tion. 

Although I have described this small 
frame, and spoken of its advantages, please 
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do not understand that I would advise you 
to adopt it. If I were going to have two- 
sized frames in my apiary, I would adopt 
just these, without question—the large one 
for honey and the small one for queen rear- 
ing. But can we afford to have these two 





ny. I have raised queens, one in each side 
of a hive, both nuclei using a common en- 
trance, with no division board at all, but 
such cases are exceptional. 

The above arrangement does very well so 
far as queen rearing is concerned, but where 


sizes, even if they do both hang in the same nucleus colonies are to be sold and shipped. 
hive? Before answering, I would state that we must have a little 8 frame hive on pur- 
I have worked for years with two or more pose. These are to be as light as possible. 
kinds of frames, in the same apiary, and | consistent with strength, to save express 
have multiplied, divided, and united again, | charges, and, for the same reason, should be 
until I think I have had experience in near- | as simple as possible. 


ly all the changes that come about, and each | 


year I grow more determined that I will 


have but one sized frame in the apiary, and | 


no odd ones any more, under any circumstan- | 
ces. This one size shall be the L. frame I | 


have given you, and if I should sell all my 


bees to-day and start anew, I would use this | 
without hesitation. If this is our determi- | 


nation, it behooves us to see what can be 
done toward ameliorating the objections to 
the long and large L. frame. Strong nuclei 
will do it without question, and if one wish- 
es to make his queen business a sure thing, 
without the vexations of swarming out, rob- 
bing, etc., there is nothing like strong nu- 
clei, to take care of themselves. For queen 
rearing, I would have the ordinary Simplic- 
ity hive, one story, with a division board, 
and then the increase can readily be accom- 
modated, and all that increase to a full 
swarm are all right, without any changing 
and shifting of hives. If desired, two nuclei 
can be put in one hive, by using a tight di- 
vision board, and making the entrances at 
either end. This plan does very well, but 
there is more danger of the swarms mixing, 
than where separate stands are used for 
each hive. The rustic chaff hive, given on 
another page, seems nicely adapted to this 
purpose, and from the fact that it gives pro- 
tection in cold weather, it is much better 
than a single walled hive like the Simplicity. 
The bees will winter in a hive like this, al- 
most as well as if the two were in one clus- 
ter; for, if the division board is of thin 
wood, they will cluster up against it on both 
sides, on account of the mutual warmth felt 
through the board by each. In using hives 
with a division board between two colonies, 
great care should be used in making the di- 
vision board tight. I do not know how many 
failures have resulted from having the board 
shrink or warp, and thus let the bees through. 
Although wire cloth has been made to do in 
a few cases, it will not do to depend, on it. 
Sooner or later, the bees will kill one of the 
queens, and behave themselves as one colo- 
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3 FRAME NUCLEUS HIVE. 
A sheet of enameled cloth, hemmed at the 
sides and ends, is made to lay over the 
frames, as in the large hives, but the cover 


is made to shut over the hive. These hives 
answer perfectly for rearing queens during 
the warm months of July and Aug., and one 
of them will be found on a shelf attached to 
the trellis, in the engraving given under 
QUEEN REARING. Nobottom is used to the 
hive, the shelf that it rests on being bottom 
enough; the front board is made + inch 
shorter than the sides and back end, to form 
the entrance. When the bees are to be ship- 
ped, the cover is placed under the hive, clos- 
ing the entrance, and a piece of wire cloth, 
is tacked over the top, after having fastened 
the frames by pushing sticks of proper size 
between them. In these small hives, this 
gives ventilation enough. For 3 frames, the 
hive should be 42 inches wide inside. 

There is still another reason for using a 
nucleus hive with full sized frames, and it is 
that those who purchase valuable queens in 
a nucleus, to save the risk of transferring. 
usually wish to build them up at once, to full 
colonies: with an odd sized frame, this 
would be very inconvenient. 


POLLEN. We are interested about po!- 
len, because bees cannot rear brood to any 
great extent without either it, or some sub- 
stitute for it. Bees kept in confinement. 
and fed on pure sugar and pure water. will 
thrive and void little ar no excrement; but 
as soon as pollen, or food containing the far- 
inaceous element, is given them, their bodies 
will become distended, and instead of a 
transparent fluid, they will void a fluid of a 
darkish tint, which will soil their hives, and 
emit quite an unpleasant smell. I once kept 
about 300 bees in a cage with a queen, and 
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gave them only pure sugar and water. They 
built comb, and seemed quite contented, the 
cage emitting no smellatall. In order to 
start brood rearing, I gave them some sugar 
candy containing flour, andthey got uneasy 
very soon, and tried in vain to get out. At 
this time, the cage gave off quite an un- 
pleasant smell, and so they were allowed to 
ily; had the pollen element not been given 
them, I presume they would have stood the 
confinement for a month or more. I once 
wintered a fair colony of bees, on stores of 
pure Sugar syrup, and when they flew in the 
spring there was no perceptible spot on the 
white snow about their hives. They had no 
pollen, and, of course, no brood rearing 
could go on without it. A few years ago, 
[| made some experiments with bees confined 
in a large room under glass. As it was late 
in the fall, after brood rearing had ceased, I 
did not know whether [ should succeed in 
starting them again. After feeding them 
for about a week, eggs were found in the 
cells, but none of them hatched into larve. 
A heap of rye meal was placed in the centre 
of the room near the feed, and anxiously I 
waited to see them take notice of it. After 
several days, a bee was seen hovering euri- 
ously about it. In breathless suspense, I 
watched him, until he finally began to dip 
his tongue into the heap, and then to pad it 
on his legs. He carried home a small load. 
[ had the hive open, and the frame out, as 
soon as he was among his comrades, and 
watched the behavior of the rest while he 
shook himself among them, untll he depos- 
ited his treasure in a cell, and hurried away 
for another load. Very shortly some of the 
rest followed him, and buzzed about the 
room, until they found where he was loading 
up, and soon they were at work on the meal, 
as merrily as in the spring. Of course, the 
eggs were very soon, now, transformed into 
unsealed larve, then into capped brood, and, 
in due time, I had young bees hatched out 
in the month of Dee. 

By warming the room, with a stove for sev- 
eral days in succession, I found I could start 
brood rearing and pollen gathering even in 
the month of January. It may be well to 
state here that, although I succeeded in 
rearing bees in midwinter, as strong and 
healthy, apparently, as those raised in sum- 
ner time, the experiment was hardly a suc- 
cess after all; for about as many bees died 
from what I suppose was the effect of con- 
linement, as were hatched out. ‘ It was a de- 
cided suceess, in determining many un- 
known points in regard to bees, aside from 





the office of pollen, and I presume, if it ever 
should be necessary, we could overcome the 
difficulties of flying bees under glass. 

ARTIFICIAL SUBSTITUTES FOR POLLEN, 

It has been known for many years that, in 
the spring time, bees will make use of the 
flour or meal of many kinds of grain, an 
many bee-keepers feed bushels of it, every 
season. The favorite grain seems to be rye; 
and, as the bees are apt to fall into it and 
sometimes get so covered as to perish, I have 
been in the habit of having the rye ground 
up With an equal quantity of oats. A great 
many plans have been devised for feeding it 
without waste; but, after all our experi- 
ments, a heap of meal on the ground seems 
about as satisfactory as any way. Of course, 
it should be protected from rain, and as 
there is usually much high wind in the 
spring, which is, to say the least, very an- 
noying to the bees, it is well to have it in a 
spot sheltered as much as possible, always 
aiming to give them as much sunshine as 
may be. By way of experiment, I have con- 
centrated the rays of the sun on the meal 
heap, by mirrors, that the bees might work 
on days otherwise too cold; I have also 
made glass covered structures for the pur- 
pose ; and have even kept their meal hot by 
means of a lamp nursery; all these plans 
have succeeded, but I am inclined to doubt 
whether stocks pushed along, in brood rear- 
ing, by such means, were really in advance 
of some that were left to take their chances. 
It is amusing to see the little fellows start 
from their hives on days. so cold that they 
would not otherwise stir out, hie to the 
warm meal and load up, and then go home 
so quickly that they do not have time to get 
chilled. 

Is there any danger of feeding them too 
much meal? In our own apiary, I have nev- 
er known them to take so much that it was 
not used at once for brood rearing; but I 
purchased of a neighbor some hives which 
contained flour in the cells, dried down so 
hard as to make it necessary for the bees to 
cut it out, comb and all, as the only means 
of getting rid of it. I presume this came 
about by the sudden appearance of natural 
pollen, when they had laid in a pretty good 
supply of the flour; it is well known, that 
as soon as the natural pollen can be obtained, 
they at once abandon all artificial substitutes. 
I think there is but little danger of giving 
them too much rye and oat meal, but I 
would not risk giving them great quantities 
of fine Wheat flour. : 

To be Continued. 
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LINDEN WOOD FARM APIARY. 





WHAT I GLEANED IN ONE FORENOON, THE 16 OF AUG. 


HE waked me up—the baby did, and, as it was 
after 5 o’clock, I proceeded to clothe myself in 
my linen trousers, with mind intent on the 


apiary. Now Mrs. R. protests against these same , 
linen clothes, but, with the amount of “tearing . 
around” I have to do during these hot summer days, | 


anything heavier and more complicated would be 


entirely out of the question; so I consented to add | 
nts,a long linen coat, just to | 
roper “dignity,”” you know, to the “boss” of , 


to the aforesaid 
give 
the factory. The bees, to my great delight, were 


just tumbling before the hives with their great | 


loads, and Mrs. R. and the baby, too, were soon 
summoned to share the general rejoicing over a fall 
crop of honey, and no sugar to be bought—no, not 
even the cheap grape sugar. Like a huge caravan, 
and with a great amount of roaring, the bees were 
going, by the thousands, in a particular direction. 
Ry and by, Ll too, was going ina “particular direc- 
tion,” with as huge strides as the long coat would 
well admit of. After delivering the morning's 
queens at the depot, I passed over to the factory 
(the factory is located right adjoining the depot, 
you know), and after interviewing the masons, car- 
J epee ps and carriers, passed across to where the 

eld of silver hull buckwheat was just coming into 
bloom. You see, we are to raise our own seeds 
after this. Well, the field was roaring with bees, 
and, after talking with the men who were preparing 
the ig just back of it for sowing seven top 
tnrnips, I went gn, to see a field of common buck- 
wheat a mile beyond, where the owner had been 


furnished with the seed free of charge. The light | 


clothing, light, easy walking shoes, with the fresh 
morning air, soon made me feel like jumping over 
every fence I came to, and when I passed through a 
field of red clover, and found the Italians all over 
it, as if it were June, I—felt thankful, and said so, 
the best I knew how. Those who say Italians do 
mot work on red clover would better go out into the 
fields and look about. The field of common buck- 
wheat had more bees on it than the silver hull, but 
it had been sown some days earlier; the greater 

rt of the bees, too, were black bees or hybrids. 

ght close to this field was one of the A BC class, 
who has about 30 hives, mostly devoted to queen 
rearing. 
the house, and a great part of his bees have been 
obtained by getting wild bees from the woods. I 
climbed over the fence, and, after a survey, noting 
how he had adopted, here and there, the hints given 
in GLEANINGS, I walked up to the back door, and, 
seeing him comfortably seated, reading a paper, 
called him by name. Out he came, with a bound, 
and a hearty welcome. Do bee folks always wel- 
come everybody so heartily? 

Our friend, Clark, always works among his bees 
barefooted; and, as there is a soft carpet of grass, 
except in front of the hives, I really can not but say 
T should like to do the same way. He uses one of 
the old style Quinby smokers, and it does not go out 
either; for he has a supply of nice rotten elm wood 
broken 4 in small pieces, that he keeps in a pock- 
et somewhere behind him, in his light 
evidently agrees with me in regai 
in clothing, as well as in bee hives. The hives were 
opened, and sure enough, in almost every one, we 
found new honey and comb building in the centra 
frames, and the peculiar white caps of the new wax, 
so encouraging to the owner of the apiary. As I ex- 
pressed surprise at this, he remarked that there was 
one hive which he must show me. One-half of this 
hive contained new white combs as pretty as any 
seen in the month of June. Four combs had been 
partly filled, and some of it sealed over, since bass- 
wood had failed. I cut outa piece and tasted the 
honey, and it was pure clover honey, with no taint 
of buckwheit. These full bloods were filling the 
hive with honey from the red clover faster than the 
blacks and hybrids were getting it from buckwheat. 
The honey from red clover is very much like that 
from the white, but has a little more of the acid in 
it. It is hardly as pleasant, although the color is 
about the same. r. C. showed me bees working 
freely on Alsike clover, which is the first time I ever 


saw them do it in the month of Aug. These two | 
colonies were full bloods. When I first came into | 


the vard, I was inclined to laugh at his home made 
chaff hives. Our artist went over and made a draw- 
ing of one, which is shown below. 


His pretty little apiary is at the back of , 


nts, for he | 
to “simplicity” | 





| 
| 
| 





CLARK’S RUSTIC CHAFF HIVE. 
, When our friend tumbled the cover off of one, 
, and took out the clean chaff cushion and laid it on 
| the cover, revealing two, fine,4 frame nuclei for 
| rearing queens, I changed my mind about them. 
| The inside is just like the inside of any L. hive, only 


| that he had a partition board that extended a little 
| higher than the sides. Some pieces of t, of 
| Just the right size, covered the frames of each side. 
| The entrance to one colony is shown in the cut; the 
| other is exactly like it,on the opposite end. I re- 
| marked that such hives would be exactly the thing 
| for rearing queens in cool weather, and that they 
| would winter there without any doubt. He replied 
| that two stocks had wintered in each one of them, 
| without any trouble so far. 

The beauty of this chaff hive is that it costs almost 
nothing. Any old boards will do to make it: even 
if the cracks between the boards are se open that 
the rain beats in, it would soon dry ont; the over 
hanging roof, which is made of rough, unplaned 
boards, like the rest, would probably shield it from 
the greater part of the storms. Any old, black, 
rough boards will make the outside, but the inside 
should be made of % inch stuff, planed at least on 
the inside. The dimensions inside should be very 
accurate, to hold the L. frame. 

Although friend C. is great on economy, and be- 
lieves in making his bees pay their way as they 20 
along, he is a staunch advocate of fdn. and the 
metal corners. The hives mentioned, were about 
2x2 feet, and were not intended for an upper sto- 
ve although this could easily be set on, in place of 
the chaff cushion, at any time. The entrances are 
simply little wooden shutes extending from the in- 
ner hive, through the chaff and the outer shell. 
Now where you feel that you have not very much 
money to spend for chaff hives for wintering, and 
are not particular about the looks, I think these will 
| do very well; for they will give just as good results 
; as any; perhaps, in facet, better than the nice paint- 
| ed ones, for they are so well ventilated, that they 
|; are much like the original, stereotyped, old straw 
| bee hive. Friend C. raises beautiful queens in 
| these hives, anyway. That is all; good day. 








| I REJOICE to tell you that the bottle queen cage 
| will keep queens all summer, if we wish. Some of 
| the workers will die in 4 or 5 weeks; but, by putting 

in fresh young bees, and taking out the dead ones, 
| there seems to be no trouble in keeping them anf 
| length of time. In cool weather, we shall need 
} quite a little cluster to keep the necessary tempera- 
| ture. At first, we lost a few queens, by having the 
crifice in the cork a little too large; the water got 
shook out and wet the bees. The cut in the cork 
should be just enough to let the bees get their 
tongues to the water. In going to Texas and Or 
egon, the bees used all the water out of the vial, 
and then died. We now use a2 dram vial, for long 
distances. We have several dozen hybrid queens 
which have been kept in these cages since July, 
and, as they seem brisk and lively, [think we may 
say that queens are no longer perishable property. 
| It seems now, that there will be no difficulty in 
| keeping queens thus all winter. 
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Kumbugqs ¢ divindles, 





(We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
condueting this department, and would consider it a 
favor to have them send us all circulars that have a 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all as to prevent injustice being done 
any one. 


sf HAVE made and sold some bee hives having 

% the Adair frame, with a nail driven in each end 
—) of the top bar, by which they hang on a strip of 
tin, on each side of the hive. Now, has Gillispie or 
Gooles’ Common Sense Hive a patent on this way of 
hanging a frame? The hive is put together like the 
Simplicity, with portable bottom and top. I am 
threatened with the penitentiary and the United 
states Marshal. Please tell me by return mail, if 
possible, whether I am infringing on any person or 
not. Inclosed find 25c for trouble. A. A. POTTER. 

Columbus, Mo. 

Mr. Editor; will you be kind enough to state, in 
next No. of GLEANINGS, if the hive called the New 
Langstroth Hive is covered by a patent, at the pres- 
ent time, and oblige H. J. T. 

Ravenna, Mich., Aug. 22nd, 1878. 

I want you to send me July No. of GLEANINGS, for 
we have lots of Mitchell’s agents here, as they claim 
themselves to be; they don’t show any authority to 
prove that they have got a patent bee hive, but 
threaten to prosecute any one who may use any 
thing, in shape, like their hive. Ww. H. MURPHY. 

Paintersville, O., Aug. 20th, ’78. 

Letters like the above are not as plenty as 
they were a few months ago, but still there 
are localities, where these men are frighten- 
ing people, by threats, into handing over the 
money. The whole matter is utterly ridicu- 
lous; they have never prosecuted any body, 
and have no thought of so doing. There is 
no such thing as a ‘‘New Langstroth Hive,” 
and the party who thus uses Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s name is a swindle anda fraud. At 
the time Mr. L. gave his invention to the 
public, he very clearly stated his views of 
patents on bee hives. If the copy of Mitch- 
ell’s patent that is contained in the July No. 
will enable your friends to save their money, 
we will send it with pleasure. It matters 
hot what hive you use, these fellows will 
claim that it infringes in some respect, and 
get the money, if they can. Several com- 
plaints have been made that they are trying 
to “run” the Cottage Hive in the same way. 
Successful bee-keepers have no sort of use 
for patent hives of any kind. No 25c, or any 
thing else, need ever be sent to pay for the 
trouble of answering questions; it is our 
business. 





MARKETING HONEY. 


Sfg7OW are we to put our honey on the market, in 

order to realize a fair price for it? This is a 
=<) question of vital importance to every bes 
keeper. I fully agree with GLEANINGS, in advising 
all to dispose of their honey as near home as_possi- 
ble. If you send to a commission house in a distant 
city, nine times out of ten, you will be dissatisfied 
with the small return made for your lot of honey. 
if you send extracted horey, it will probably candy 
before Leing sold, and then both the commission 
merchant and the purchaser conclude that it is 
made from sugar, and strike a bargain at 8 or 10 cts: 
the buyer feeis that he is paying all it is worth, and 
the seller feels pleased that he is rid of such a fraud. 
If sent in the comb, it will be more or less broken, 
and within two or three days will be spreading over 
the floor, to the great annovange of the merchant; 
and he, knowing that he will get a commission on it 








whether it is sold for much or little, disposes of it 
for the first offer he gets. Then, in either case, 
when the freight, drayage, shortage, and commis- 
sion are deducted, there is little left for the poor 
bee-keeper. 

Go to your grocer, tell him that you will put up 
your honey in an attractive and convenient shape 
for putting on his shelf, and that you will allow him 
ten per cent for selling it, and he will not hesitate to 
pa! 3 it. If your honey is in sections, furnish him 
with a neat, cheap case, with glass front, to keep it 
in. If your honey is all extracted put it in quart 
jars, plain, tin tops, sealed by running a little fruit 
wax or beeswax around the tops when filled; the 
jars need not cost more than 6 cts each. Sell jar 
and honey for 70c, commission Te, giving 19¢ per 
pound for the honey. If you have comb and ex- 
tracted, the nicest way is to get a common tin top 
jelly glass holding 10 oz. honey; cut a strip of comb 
as deep as the glass and almost as wide; then fill up 
with extracted. A glass filled in this way needs no 
label, and will retail readily at 20 cents. 


SU, 208. OF CORN OO BI cs « o Gaka cues sinks Nekenge $1 01 
SE INO. OF ORG, Gi sds dss cickswhives bak wtunaceee 67 
Commission 24c, glasses 48c.... 2... ........-605. %2 

Total; pel MOs 2250.85.55 sis 67 ces eee $2 40 


Offer for sale none but new comb, and in extracted 
honey, none but good, well ripened honey, and you 
will find that your honey will sell. sy! giving to a 
grocer near home, you can furnish it in small quan- 
tities, as he needs it, and there will be little danger 
of candying on bis hands. M. H. TWEED. 

Mansfield Valley, Pa., Aug. 29th, 1878. 


>> 





I EXPECT letters like the following should be 
sprinkled along with the rest, but it is hard work to 
do it. 


The last fdn. I got, [thought too thin, as it broke 
off near the top, in several franes. Your 75 cent 
smoker, I think after trial, a poor affair. 

Irving, Kans., Aug. l4th, 1878. JOHN D. WELLS. 


Our friend, J. E. Moore, of Byron, N. Y., has in- 
vented a very pretty pasteboard cap for glassed 
section boxes, that not only holds the glass in place, 
but makes an excellent protection for it, and also 
makes the label show to good advantage. The caps, 
if I am correct, cost about 2c, the glass, 3 or 4 more, 
and somebody has got to pay the cost of these, for 
each section; will consumers do it? The best way to 
tell is to try some in your market. 





tin atin 


THE following, in regar’? to the British Bee-Keep- 
ers Association, we clip from the Gardeners Chroni- 
cle (London). 


The present year has, in many localities, been a 
most indifferent one for honey gathering, the cold 
weather of early June having thrown the stocks 
very backward; hence the number of exhibits does 
not equal some of the previous years, and heavy 
supers of 50 lb. and upward were entirely absent; 
but this may be partly ascribed to another reason, 
for experience has proved that large masses of hon- 
eycomb in one receptacle are practically unsaleable, 
and the example of America, and the teaching of 
experts in bee-culture, have taught bee-keepers to 
send their honey to market in small parcels, if they 
would find a ready sale. We noticed among the ex- 
hibits many small boxes of honey weighing about 
1 Ib. each, which soon found purchasers. These 
boxes were described in ovr columns, and intro- 
duced from America, by Mr. John Hunter; and for 
a sample shown on this occasion the judges award- 
ed him a Bronze Medal. * * * * * * 

Mr. James Lee was again to the front with his 
well-known first-class workmanship, and Root’s 
small sections (exhibited by Mr. John Hunter) took 
the 2d prize. * * * * * * 

The Bronze Medal for the 2d prize was swarded to 
Mr. R. Iliffe, for an apparatus for making comb 
foundation, which was in every way interior to 
Root’s (American) machine standing by ts side, ex- 
hibited (not for competition) by Mr. Hooker. In the 
face of this indisputable fact we are at loss to see 
why the medal should have been awarded. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


7 INTRODUCING. 

N July, one of my neighbors told me that he would 
give me 2 young queens, if I would divide 2 of 
yo hives. I thought that a good chance, and 

ve him $1.00 to cage them and put them in the 

ive. Lleftthem in the cages 36 hours, then let 
them out, and, in 18 hours, I found both my queens 
dead in front of the hives. My neighbor then 
brought me 2 more young queens; he took out the 
queen cells which had been started, sprinkled the 
bees with peppermint, shook them off from one 
frame in front of the hive, and let the queen down 
with them (after sprinkling her), and allowed them 
to goin together. In four hours, I found my queens 
both dead in front of the hives. I then let them 
alone, and they raised queens for themselves. Why 
would they not accept those queens? 

A. PINKERTON. 


Marshalltown, Iowa, Aug. 12th, ’78. 

They did not accept the queens, because 
you did not watch them until they were ac- 
cepted. We have introduced queens by the 
hundreds, this summer, and find the only 
way is to look after them in 10 or 15 min- 
utes after they are let out, and again ina 
few hours or a half day. ee received 
all right at first, will often be balled in an 
hour or two. In that case, cage them, and 
then try again next day; and soon. While 
some can let loose at once with safety, 
other stocks will not receive them undera 
week, and about one colony in a hundred 
will not receive a queen at all. After try- 
ing a week or 10 days, we use such a colony 
for rearing queen cells, and try the queen 
in another stock. No plan of sonny ey is 
safe, unless you watch your queen for a few 
hours after she is let out. 





mes 








BY 


. Thad three swarms of black and hybrid bees in 

the spring; divided each once, making six; and 

have taken 367 Ibs. from them this season, of clear 

honey. Under providence, you have our greatful 

thanks. D. TYRRELL, M. D. 
Saxon, Ils. 


FUEL FOR SMOKER. 


Readers of GLEANINGS who use the Quinby 
Smoker, and have a difficulty in obtaining rotton 
wood for fuel, will be interested to know that com- 
mon grey paper is excellent for the purpose. Cut it 
into strips about five inches wide, roll it up loosely 
enough to allow the smoke to pass through, and 
light the end thoroughly in the stove. When the 

per gets well lighted, you will be surprised to see 

ow much smoke you will have, and how long it will 
last. Economise during the winter, by laying away 
‘all the eres paper that comes from the grocery, and 
you will have a supply that you can rely on for 
some smoke. M. H. TWEED. 

Mansfield Valley, Pa., Aug. ITth, 1878. 





I received the smoker all right, some time ago; 
and it proved a fiery furnace for the sanctification 
of my bees, from angry passions, J. W. STOKES. 

Seymour, Ind., May 24th, 1878. . 


CALIFORNIA, 


I am a boy and a bc ginner with bees, this being 
my first season. I commenced with 8 colonies in old 
boxes of all sorts, no two alike; and have now 50 
stands, besides losing 15 or 20 swarms, on account of 
not having hives for them. Do your bees swarm 
like that? They are making a great deal of honey 
now; but the very best strained honey is worth only 
5 cents per pound, and eomb honey from 7 to 10¢e; 
£0, you see, I do not much money. 

San Diego, Cal, , 1878. WARE Boyp. 





— 


Your Simplicity feeder was received all right; but 
it will not work in my apiary. It is filled with Ye). 
low Jackets all the time, but no bees. Can you sug- 
gest a remedy? 8. C. DEGARMo. 

Visalia, Ky. 

Bless your heart, my friend, you are at- 
tempting to feed your bees when they are 
getting so much honey that they will not 
look at it. The remedy is to wait until there 
is a dearth of honey ; 1t will be sure to come 
after the first frost, if not before. See Bee- 
Hunting in the A BC. 





ENAMELED CLOTH FOR TRANSFERRING, 


In transferring, I found a piece of enameled cloth, 
laid on the cushion, of very great advantage; as it 
lets the transferring sticks slip under very easily, 
and is very easy to keep clean from dripping honey, 

Athens, Pa., July 28th, 1878. D. F. Park. 


The smoker came all right, and 1 was the best 
pleased man you ever saw. GLEANINGS has been 
worth $50 tome. The first thing t did, after getting 
the smoker, was to examine a young swarm that had 
come out the last day of Apr. I had filled the hive 
with old comb, and I found about 30 or 40 Ibs. of the 
nicest honey I ever saw. J. R. HARDIN, 

Rono, Ind., May 18th, 1878. 








Please send me a simplicity smoker by mail. [ 
used a clay pipe and tobacco to smoke my bees with, 
and in a few minutes, I felt as if somebody had me 
in an extractor, and was whirling me around. 

WILLIAM S. MOREHOUSE. 

Fairfield, Conn., July 22nd, 1878. 





BEE STINGS. 
In looking over the May number of GLEANINGs, 
we were not a little amused by Mr. Kirke’s views 
about bee stings. The idea that bee stings would 
canse the amputation of limbs compares favorably, 
with the remarkable idea that drones lay eggs. 
However, we have heard of persons who lost their 
lives by the stings of bees: and, as friend Kirke says 
he gets some less than 2000 a year, it’s not impossi- 
ble that so much poison entering his system would 
justify nim, in his views. That our friend may 
know the cause of the loss of our limb, we will say 
that it was caused by a sprain in the ankle. 
Rome, Ga., May 20th, 1+78. A. F. Moon. 


I have just commenced to sell my honey, and am 
shipping small lots to Saratoga Springs, at lic per 
Ib., in sections. I don’t know what extracted honey 
will be; perhaps 5c, but I have strong hopes of 15 or 
20 cts for mine. . 

I have a genuine gues a 4 oz. box for candied 
honey, to be sold for lc. will send you one ina 
few days. 

My 100 swarms will average me 100 Ibs. to the 
swarm; but I have made but little increase as yet. 

Hartford, N. Y., Aug. 15th, 1878. J. H. MARTIN. 


QUEENS BY MAIL IN CANADA. 


I could fill some of your orders for dollar queens 
in Canada, as they go to any part of Canada, by mail, 
for one cent each. My experience with Italians is 
this. Those beautiful yellow ones are not much bet- 
ter than pure blacks; only they are not inclined to 
sting much, and they will not run like a flock of wild 
sheep, whenever the hive is opened. But I can pro- 
duce from them a race of bees equal to the import- 
ed. Geta pure Albino queen fertilized with a black 
drone, rear queens from her, and if you can get them 
fertilized th pure Italian drones, their progeny 
will be 4% Italian, of course, and they will be equal 
to imported stock in every respect, color not except- 

. ILA MICHENER. 

Low Banks, Ont., Can., Aug. 12th, 1878.% 


ANOPHER BOY BEE-KEEPER. 








I started in bee-keepi last spring and 
am 16 years of age. ught a troth 
bee hive of Chas. F. Muth, and it was two 


months before I got it, and the freight was 
$3.40; it weighed 104 lbs. Would it cost that 
much to get a Simplicity hive from your place? 
and would it give any better results than the Lang- 
stroth? I bought 5 stands of bees in box hives, and 
had 6 swarms, al! in box hives. I have 1 swarm that 
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came out June 15th, which has 26 sections all nearly | about two weeks from the last swarming, I trans- 
ready to take off; we think that is os quite well | ferred the old colony. There was no brood in any 
n 


here. The rest of my bees do not work 
at all; do you know what is the reason? and how 


will I make them work? They have got more than | 


j 


enough to winter on, and now have just commenced | 


to work on buckwheat. They will work on it about 
« month and then be done for this year. 
Wa. G. VAN HOUTEN. 


Deckertown, N. J., Aug. 6th, 1878. 


the boxes | form, and I found no queen; but it contained a large 


number of bees, and a heavy stock of honey. Is not 
this peculiar? 

_, Not very peculiar; with natural swarming, 
itis a rather frequent occurrence for the last 


' queen to swarm out too, or to get lost. 


It seems, from the above, that Iam not | 
the only person who has been complained of | 
tor being behind with orders this season, | 
and for the excessive freights that have | 


been charged. I do not know that the Sim- | rm } 
' removal, it is pretty sure to result in harm. 


plicity hive will give any better results gen- 
erally, but as it weighs less than half as 


much, while it contains the same amount of , 
room inside, besides being less complicated ' 
to handle, I can but think it more desirable. | 

You can make the stocks which you men- | 


tion, work in the sections, by hanging a 
frame of them in the lower story, or by 
raising a brood comb or two into the upper 
story; the former plan would be best so late 
in the season as buckwheat time. - 





WINTERING IN CLAMPS, 


Has any one, to your knowledge, tried wintering 
bees in clamps, as Langstroth calls them? If so, 
with what success? D. NORTON, 

Galva, ILL, July 22nd, 1878. 


Clamps were at one time used quite large- | 
— ( ~ | tell me how much brimstone to use with a certain 


ly, and with good success too, I believe, but 
their untidiness, the labor of rigging them 
up every season, and the dampness that is 
pretty sure to trouble in clay soils, has led to 
their abandonment. 


cellar, is generally preferred ; but, of late, 
the chaff packing on the summer stands has 
seemed to please better, all things consider- 
ed, than any kind of in-door or clamp win- 
tering. 





SCOVILLE’S WIRE LOOP, ETC. 
I have 32 colonies in Langstroth hives, with Sco- 


ville’s wire attachment for frames. The latter, I am | 


well pleased with, but think I shall modify it, next 
year, according to an idea given me by a neighbor, 
Mr. 8. F. Pratt. I will describe. Let the hive be a 
simple box without rabbet, nail stout tin rabbets 
trom % to \ inch wide, on the inside; the wires, in- 
stead of being made in loop form, are to hook into 
this tin rabbet, and to be so bent as to give a sup- 
port of from 54 to % in., thus avoiding the tipping or 
turning to one side, when the frames are loaded un- 
equally on the two sides.. You see that the frames, 
by this arrangement, can be adjusted to accommo- 
date thick combs. 

The plan is old and abandoned. Propolis 
will, in time, trouble very much, and you 
will kill bees badly. 


BUILDING UPWARD, ETC, 


MOVING BEES. 


Will any harm result if I remove my bees, when 
winter sets in, from their summer stands to a more 
protected place in my yard, and do it all at once? 

Dixon, il., Aug. 12th, 1878, J. L. HARTWELL. 


If a warm day occurs very soon after the 


Give them a permanent stand, and let them 
remain there the year round. 
NEW USES FOR A SMOKER, 


My cow comes home rather late in the evening, 
and mosquitoes are very annoying. But put a coal 


| of fire in the gmoker, fill it up with some well rotted, 
| dry, basswood, set the smoker near you in the sta- 
| ble when milking, and good bye, mosquitos. 


| 


‘ 


j 
{ 
} 
{ 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 


A cave in a sandy | 
bank, or a large well ventilated frost proof. 


If the mildew attacks your grapes, just put a 
table-spoonful or two of powdered sulphur in your 
smoker, without fire, of course, and you can send 
the powdered sulphur like a spray all over your 
grapes and leaves, very rapidly and evenly, and in 
quantities so small as not to be noticed, 

Exelsior, Minn. J. W. MURRAY. 





FUMIGATING HONEY. 
Won't some of Mr. Root’s folks stop a minute, and 


number of cubic feet. I have turned one lot of 
honey to a beautiful green shade, but I can contem- 
plate the worms now with great satisfaction. I sup- 
pose the honey can only be extracted. I don’t mean 
to ask questions often, for “I know. you know.” 
Brocton, N. Y., Aug. 7th, 1878. MARY SIMONS. 


Mr. Doolittle says } lb. of brimstone, for 


‘every 200 cubic feet of air which your room 


contains. If about a lb. is used in a moder- 


, ately sized room, I think the comb will sel- 


dom be turned green. 
UNSEALED HONEY IN SECTIONS. 
I have taken off my first section boxes; they are 


certainly very beautiful, and I can hardly express 
to you the pleasure I experienced in taking them 


|; out, one by one. These 56 boxes came off from a 


hive that swarmed on the 27th of May, built all their 
comb in the lower hive, and the 2nd story was put 
on and ready to take off by the last week in July. 
I have been disappointed in getting section boxes, 
and have lost a good deal of time. I noticed around 
the edge of the section boxes one or two cells not 
capped over, and it does not seem as if the bees 
ever would cap it. In taking them off some of the 
honey run out. which would, in case of sending to 
market, spoil the looks and sale. How do you fix it? 


| Could you lay them on a frame and let the honey 


drip off. HENRY B. SHANE. 
St. John P. O., Concordia Parish, La. 


There will always be more or. less honey, 


at the close of the season, that is not perfect- 


have begun at the bottom, both in sections and | 


frames in the maw story, and built upwards; I | 


have a number of frames nearly filled in this way. 
What shail I do about it? 


Use fdn. for starters, to be sure. This is | 
one of the very troubles that fdn. is to cor- | 


rect. 
SWARMING AND LOSS OF QUEENS. 

In the spring, I had a colony in an old box hive. 
it sent off a swarm five or six times in succession, 
which was hived ail right each time, and each time 
returned to the mother colony; the last time it came 
off, I gave it a frame of brood, and this secured it. 


} 


The most of my bees are hybrids. Many of them | ly capped, and there are several ways of dis- 


posing of it. One is to use these dripping 
sections at home, or to sell them in your 
home market at a little reduction. Another 
is to uncap and extract the honey with an 
extractor. Mr. Doolittle advises storing 
such honey in a glass house, or some similar 
place, where the unsealed honey will be 
dried down so thick, that it will not run out 
of the cells even if it is turned over. I have 
never succeeded perfectly with the latter 
plan, but perhaps it may be done. The un- 
sealed honey could easily be thrown out with 


Ten days afterward, the same performance was re- | , . hte r 
peated by another swarm ates same colony; it | the extractor, but it would be likely to soil 
was treated in like manner with like results. In! the wood of the sections. 
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DO SNAKES EAT BEES? 
One of my neighbors has a hive of bees with black 


queen, nearly dep»pulated. He thinks the trouble ; 


is due to striped snakes. He has found them sey- 

eral times coiled on the alighting board, but has not 

#3 yet seen them catch bees, though they will catch 

flies and bugs. N. A. MOSELY. 
Cambridge, N. Y., Aug. 10th, 1378. 

[ should think it very likely that snakes, 
as well as toads, frogs, skunks, birds, Xe., 
have a natural longing for the sweet morsel 
contained in a heavily laden bee, and, al- 
though all snakes may not have learned the 
trick, it would be wisdom to destroy all 
snakes found near the apiary. Who 1s to 
be the next culprit? 


HOW TO MAKE BEES SWARM. 


Now, Mr. Novice, I would like you to 


found a bee-tree in 1869, transferred the bees into a 


hive, and kept them three years, and never had the | 
ast winter I purchased | 


first swarm from them. 
one hive of black bees and this spring two hives, 
one of Italians, and one of hybrids. Now, swarming 
time is nearly gone, and not the first swarm yet. I 


see in GLEANINGS that rearly all bee-keepers have : 
and that is what I don’t understand. | 
take too much honey; I do not think ; 


bees swarmin 
You may say 
that the cause, for from the best colony I have only 
taken a little. 


raise the hive. 

Now, Mr. Novice, I would like to have my bees in- 
ereased, but don’t wish to increase them by artificial 
swarming, until I study GLEANINGS a little longer. 

W.S. CANTHEN. 

Pleasant Hill, 8. C., June 10th, 1878. 

It seems to me, my friend, you would bet- 
ter go and help some of the brothers, aye, 
and sisters too, that cannot keep their bees 
from swarming. Your experience is a little 
singular, and I it ce 
thus very long; but still it is a very doubt- 


ful way of building up an apiary, to wait for | 


natural swarms, when artificial ones can*be 
made go easily. Perhaps your hives are too 


large; if you get a hive so full of bees that | 
they can hardly get inside, then contract the | 


hive, and feed ii they are not getting honey, 
they will be pretty sure to swarm very soon, 
or at least such has been my experience. 





CANDY FOR WINTERING. 

Now, what I want to know most is, if I had a good 
sized swarm Oct. Ist, with good combs and no honey, 
in what way should I place the candy and comb 
frames to have them do well? 

ELMER S. GOODRICH. 

Lebanon Springs, N. Y., Aug. 6th, 1878. 


[ would contract the space the 


ull the combs ; I would then remove two. of 
the central ones, and substitute candy 


frames, having a frame of nice, empty, ; 
worker comb, between the candy frames. | 


Now, these two frames of candy would last 
almost any colony all winter, and, with a 
winter like last winter, they would rear 


brood and get stronger from month to month; | 
but I would think it safest to look at them, | 
as often as once a month, if the weather fa- | 


If the weather is cold, comb may | INGS, and note the destruction of our queen rearing 


vored. If 
not be built in place of the candy; and in 


such a ease, I would remove the candy | 


frames, when they are nearly empty, and 
substitu e the combs. Never allow a vacant 
space in a hive, during very cold weather. 


walk | 
around the stair way, and tell me how to make my ; 
beos swarm naturally; for I have had bees for 5: 
years, and have never had a natural swarm yet. I) 


I know it has plenty of honey, for I | 
can lift 200 Ibs. easily, and it takes me at my best to | 


am sure it cannot continue ' 


; mtr oecupy, | 
with chaff division boards, until they cover | 


MOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCES, A NOVEL MODE or 


PREVENTING LOSS. 
; A neighbor of mine had twenty-five stands of bevcs 
| which he wished to move about twenty rods. He 
; moved the bees and placed shingles and bushes in 
| such a way that it bothered the bees to get out, and, 
| of course they stopped to see what was the matter. 
: The bees were moved all at one time, except one 
| swarm, which was moved a few nights before the 
|} rest. Notahalf pint of bees returned to the old 
lace. I think the best time to move bees is th:- 
ast of July, if it is dry so that bees are getting n» 
| honey; then but few bees are flying. F. P. CLARK. 
Nelson, O., Aug. 10th, 1878. R 
This plan may answer invariably, but | 
, am inclined to doubt it. During a dearth of 
honey, in July or Aug., would, I think, be « 
_good time to move bees, if they must be 
moved during the summer time. Will those 
who have bees to move as above, please test 
the plan and report. Please accept thanks. 
friend C., for both suggestions. 


‘ 


BEE CONVENTION. 

Our annual convention meets in this city, Tues- 
day, the Ist of Oct. next, at 10 A.M. I would like to 
; make it known through GLEANINGS. 
| W. WILLIAMSON, 

} Sec’y of Central Bee-Keeper’s Association. 

Lexington, Ky., Aug. 7th, 1878. 

: “OLD MAID” QUEENS. 

I asked your opinion last fall about a queen that 
did not lay till after 20 days old. She has now the 
, strongest stock of bees in my yard, and has given 
| the most honey, 120 lbs. The upper and lower story 
are quite fullat present. She is a hybrid queen. 

DANIEL WRIGHT. 

Violet P. O., Ont., Can., July 29th, 1878. 


The above illustrates what I have often 
told you ; do not get out of patience, even it 
a queen does not lay when 10 days old. Try 
, her until 20, and, if she is a fine looking one, 
— until 30 days old, before you destroy 
ier, 





—_——- 


Enclosed is $1.00, for which please send me x 
I have a colony that has got past my “nav- 
H. P. Brown. 


i smoker. 
igation.”’ 
| Clinton, Mo., Aug. 7th, 1878. 


QUEENS BY MAIL. 
' There is one thing which we pore all the bee- 
papers will take hold of, and all the agricultural 
papers, and as many of the political papers as we 
‘can get; that is, queens by mail. Of course, it is a 
great injustice to exclude them, and is done for the 
' benefit of the express companies; but nothing but a 
, combined and determined effort will help us. Bring 
‘the matter up in the next issue. Now is the time to 
, work. The election comes off this fall, and the bee- 
keepers have become quite a power in the land, and 
' have numerous friends. If we can do ome with 
_ the present congress, we can have a voice in the 
next one, if we try. J.C. & H. P. SAYLES. 
Hartford, Wis., Aug 4th, 1878. 


BUYING “PATENTED” HIVES. 


I am a new hand in this business, and, of course, 
have a patented, anti-swarming, moth-proof stand, 
in consequence. I have no queen and but few bees, 
but plenty of moths in my hive. I think it ible 
‘to save it yet, if you can send me im iately « 
good queen, for which I enclose $1.25. I gor the 
‘stand before I read your GLEANINGS; that’s my 
only excuse. Please make haste and obli 

Clinton, Mo., July 3st, "78. J. W. KEIL. 


QUEENS BY MAIL. 
I have just this morning received August GLEAN- 


business. [| shipped you several days ago, 14 
queens; do what you think right about them. I had 
| promised myself to mail you 100 this month, but 
alas! “The best laid schemes of mice and men, &c, 
&c.”” Certainly, if all the bee-keepers in the land 
‘'movein the matter, they can bring enough influ- 
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ence to bear wpon the P. O. department, to have a 
reasonable ruding made. Speak about it, and det us 
pour in petitions from north, east, south and west, 


which must have some effect. This is a serious | 


matter, and something must be done. 

Terry, Miss., Aug. 5th, ’78. R. THOMSON. 

I agree with you, friend T., that some- 
thing should be done, but it will probably 
take both time and patience. Friend Alley 


writes ws that the trouble came about by | 
some person’s sending a hundred or two. 


bees by mail, in a pasteboard box; the box 


of course was broken, and the bees got into | 
the room and stung several of the officials. | 


{f such is the case, and IT have no doubt of 
it. can we blame the department very much? 
This is a world of careless and thoughtless 
people, as some of the mail packages we 
open bear ampie evidenee. Careful people 
are at a premium, 


The queer came to hand Tuesday night. I fad | 


ey hive ready, and hung the cage in it after 9 
o'clock, &e., &e. I liberated ber Thursday morn- 
ing, and was very much disappointed in her appear- 
mee; she had the Dadant spot on the tip of the 
abdomen. The bees were all dead but 2 and the 
«queen seemed very much fatigued. I examined 
ier every day that week, and she did not improve 


much; Monday she was laying and had improved | 


very much, in size and color (a dark leather). On 
the whole I am well satisfied with her. 
G. R. HUFFMAN. 

Stewartson, Itl., Aug. {th, 1878. 

The above queen was sent before the ad- 
vent of the new bottle cages. I have given 
the letter for the benefit of those who scold 
about the looks of a queen, when they first 
get her. 

All the goods-that I have ordered from you have 
come all right. The 6 smokers have all given entire 
satisfaction; there has been not one word of con- 
plaint from any of them. Many thanks, friend 
Root, for the smoker you sent me, as a premium. 

Bees have done splendidly this season, up to date. 
‘The honey is all dark, being principally honey dew. 

Gro. W. KENNEDY. 

Carroliton, Mo., Aug. 6th, 1878. 


I can not heip telling you how proud I am, to see 
young Italians flying out in 30 days after I got the 
queen. Itis my first effort and may puff me; hope 
not. H. Livr.e. 

Atalla, Ala., Aug. 5th, 1878. 


The Italian queen you sent me was introduced 
July 6th, disclosed her progeny July 30th, and 
proves to be pure stock. 1 purpose Italianizing 
next spring the 25 colonies Ihave now, so you can 
took for some orders. A. B. THOMPSON. 

New Comerstown, O., Aug 7th, 1878. 

“CORNER STONE.” 
The queens came to-day allright. I think that 


you deserve a premium on putting up queens for , 


shipment. For the enclosed $6,00, please send me 
i0 lbs. fan, Amd keep the balance as a premium. 
Brighton, Mich., Aug. 2d, 1878. C. THOMSON. 
_ Well now, that is kind of you, friend T.. 
Hut as the cage was given me for the good 
of the people, T hardly feel that I have any 
right to the 50e, which you so generously 
tender me asa premium. In our Sabbath 
morning Bible class, we have for some time 
taken up a collection, but after buying our 
lesson papers and gospel songs, ete., I was 
obliged to ask the boys what we should do 
With the money remaining. Some of them 
suggested that it should be used for a corner 
stone for the little chapel whieh the Bible 
class may sometime own. I guess we had 
better have the 50c for a corner stone of a 
fund to do good with, and consider that it 


| belongs to us all; boys, what shall we do 
| With at? 


| HOW MUCH DOES COMB FOUNDATION “‘PAY,”” AND 
OTHER QUERIES. 

What is the difference between frames with fdn., 
and frames without fdn., financially considered? 

It is a pretty hard matter to determine in 
dollars and cents, as there are so many con- 
ditions; but, as a general thing, I should 
say that one who is building up an apiary 
will produce twice as many colonies by the 
| use of the fdn., as he will, if he uses simply 


/empty frames; besides he will get all perfect 
| worker combs. 

| Please give us the pronunciation of those letters, 
|“fdn.”; neither Webster nor Worcester give the 
| pronunciation or meaning. 

I supposed [ was the one who coined the 
abbreviation, “‘fdn.,”’ to avoid spelling comb 
foundationin full every time it was to be 
written, it my friend, Perrine, says he 
used it in writing a letter me, before I ever 
| putitin print. Although I do not recollect 
‘ait, he may be right. The whole matter has 

been invented since the dictionaries were 
| written. See A BC book. Ido not know 
| how you ean pronounce it, other than to say 
| foundation.’ 

] 


Of the glazed cloth which you recommend to cov- 
| erthe frames in hives, please tell us which side 
| goes down, 

Use the glazed side next to the bees, 
of course. 

My bees (black) in box hives have filled their 
hives. 1 placed caps on top, but they will not work 
|inthem. They have been lying outside for a month 

doing nothing. I have 4 stands in frame hives; they 
have remained outside but very little. : 

1 send you a circular of a patent beegum. There is 

a-man canvassing Webster, Ky., selling farm rights 
| at $10.00. If it is a patent, please tell us so. _He 
claims to have a spevial right on the movable divis- 
ion board. The gumisa nice thing to look at; it 
has a double bottom which gives ventilation through 
wire cloth. This double bottom is also a moth trap, 
drone and robber trap, also a trap for the inex- 
perienced. C. BATES. 

Beda, Ky., July 25th, 1878. 

You have answered the last question 
yourself. Anyanan who goes about selling 
rights for $10., or any other price, for using 
division boards, ventilators, or moth traps, 
is either bad or ignorant, and the best thing 
you can do is to let him alone. Starve him 
out, and make him go to work. I feel guilty, 
tor taking so much space to notice this old 
swindle, month after month. 

OUR FRIEND LANGSTROTH. 

Mr. Langstroth reraains quite feeble; he has not 
been off the place but 3 times in 18 months. 

Oxford, O., July 26th, "78. H. C. COWAN. 


MOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCES, 

[ notice a great deal in Aug. GLEANINGS about 
moving bees a short distance. Why not move them 
a mile or so, and leave them a day or two, and then 
return them to the new location? it certainly would 
work and not disturb the honey gathering but little. 

Clinton, Mo., Aug. 5th, ’78. M. L. BONHAM. 

Your plan will do very well, but I did not 
mention it on account of the expense. 
Where we have to hire such work done, it 
counts up; but with those who live in the 
country, it might be the simplest way. 
They would need to stand 2 or3 weeks in 
their new location, or they would remember 
their old grounds. 
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WHEN TO ITALIANIZE. 

Had 6 swarms last spring: increased to 18. Have 
taken 20) lbs. box honey. When is the best time to 
get Italian queens? spring or fall? 

Montrose, Pa., Aug. 2d, 78. GEO. S. FRINK. 

By far the most economical time to get 
queens is in the fall, because it 
ters not then, even if your hives be a short 
time queenless. There is not then, the rush 
and hurry of spring time, and queens are 
also much cheaper. 


THE KING BIRD AGAIN. 


1 notice in GLEANINGS for August that Mr. T. T. 
Waite, of Berea, Ohio, affirms that the king bird 
catches bees, and, when gorged, ejects the substance 
of their bodies. I have frequently witnessed this 
habit of the bird, during my twenty years of obser- 


vation and experience in bee-keeping, and as proof | 
of the truth of the statement, | herewith enclose 


one of the “balls” or “wads” of compressed dead 


bees, as they were cast out of the stomach of the | 


bird. Your aivice to ‘kill the birds” is proper, and 
the only way, I believe, to dispose of them. 
; ; MARCENUS WRIGHT. 
Middleville, Mich., Aug. 2nd, 178. 
The wad enclosed was a dried mass of 
wings, legs, and the horny shell that covers 
the body of the bee. I feel loth to give an 


advice that will result in encouraging cruel- | 


ty towards the birds, and would be glad to 
hear any word of defense that can be made 
for the poor king bird. 


A WORD IN FAVOR OF FDN. 


I was rather prejudiced against fdn., until Isaac 
Hay sent to you for 15 lbs. 
and wanted metry it. The result is, [ have ordered 
150 lbs. of you, for my neighbors and myself, and 
would recommend it to all bee-keepers. 

Somonauk, IIL, July &th, 1878. FRANK BLISS. 

Those 6 queens I bought of you all proved to be 
pure. 
faction. 

Oakland, Wis., July 29th, 1878. 


JOHN KRLPPNER. 


Bees are nearly flooding us with honey; 67 Ibs. 
from one hive in 10 days. 8S. 8. BUTLER. 
Los Gatos, Cal., June 27th, 1873. 


I have used the $150 worth of ‘comb fdn. which 1 


received of you about a month ago, and am more , 


than pleased with it; in fact, it is a necessity that I 
cannot hereafter dispense with. 
Onawa, Lowa, July 29, 1878. AuGUST CHRISTIE. 
CRIPPLED QUEENS. 
I thank you for your kindness in offering to send 
me another queen, but would not exchange my 
“cripple” and take the chances of introducing anoth- 


er, as she is now doing nicely and is purely mated. | 


Bethel, Conn., July 26th, 1878. S. H. HICKOK. 


Several have expressed fears that queens | 


with a leg or wing minus might not prove 


serviceable, but as they have done just as' 


well, so far as we can ‘see, in our apiary, we 
have not hesitated to advise giving them a 
trial. I do not know how queens become 
crippled thus, unless it is in introducing, 
either in my hives, or after they reach you. 
As it is not noticed until the queen is intro- 
duced, I presume you often think she was 
sent you in that condition. I have never 
knowingly sent out a crippled queen, with- 
out stating the fact. 


How much superior are imported queens to 
Americans vaieed team imported stocky Can an 
Italian be introduced at this late season? 

Almeda, 8. C., July 27th, 1878. Ww. O. HOLMEs. 


When we first introduced imported stock 


into our apiary, there was, at once, a marked | 


difference in favor of it over our home bred 





mat- | 


He brought me 2 Ibs., | 


The 10 lbs. of comb fdn. gives general satis- , 


Italians, that were a great many generations 

removed from the stock first imported. \t 
present, [am much inelined to think that 
the greater part of the dollar queens we are 
sending out will prove just as good as the 
Imported queens themselves. The principal 
reason why I insist that the queens I buy 
should be reared from an imported mothe) 
is that the stoek may allof it be very reeent- 
ly from Italy, so as to preclude, as far as 
' possible, senc ae out either hybrids, or the 
_ very yellow stock that is generally agreed to 
be less valuable as honey producers, than the 
original dark natives. You can Italianize 
at any season when bees fly. The fall 
months we consider the most profitable sea- 
son in which to do it. 


DOES THE QUEEN DESTROY THE QUEEN CELLS OR DO 
THE WORKERS DO IT? 


I opened a hive the other day, and found two 
queen cells. By referring to the record, I found 
that they were about ready to come out. In the uf- 
ternoon, I cut out one cell, and noticed that the bees 
were biting away the end of the other. I laid the 
| cell on a board, fixed up the hive, and went and pre- 
ared another hive for the cell cut out; but when | 
ound it, it was empty, and six or eight feet from it, 
| I found the queen. I took her and put her in the 
hive without the cell. Now, that queen did not d+- 
stroy the other cell left in the first hive, but the bees 
did, which proves to me that the queen is not born 
with “murder in her heart and blood in her eye’, as 
our book makers claim, BE. B. SOUTHWICK. 
| Mendon, Mich. 

You are hasty, my friend. We book mak- 
ers recognize that ‘two swallows do not 
‘make a summer.” In the case you have 
| given, very likely the workers tore down the 
‘cell; but [have many times seen a queen 
start directly for the other cells and tear 
| them open, just as soon as she was hatched. 
Sometimes she will simply bite a_ hole 
through and pass on, allowing the workers 
,to come and finish up the job; at other 
times, she will bite into the immature body 
of her rival sister. It is said that they some- 
times sting the inmates of the other queen 
cells, but I have no proof of this. The 
| young bees seem to have a great propensity 
to tear open any queen cell, after it has been 
injured either by a queen, or by cutting in 
taking them out. have rescued queens 
' where the cells had been torn open, and had 
them hatch in the lamp nursery all right: 
from this, I infer that the queen often does 
nothing more, and that it is the workers 
that pick and pull out the white echrysalis. 
piece by piece. At other times, the workers 
seem to do the whole work of tearing down 
_ the cells after a queen has hatched. 


THE $25.00 CHAFF HIVE. 

Now, | would just as soon go into the Growlery 
as anywhere, but before you put me there, just 
| look over your medley of chaff hives, and it may be 
| that you can make one good one from all of them, 
, and perhaps we may all of us get $25.00. 
| W. 8. DANIELS. 
Hubbardston, Mich., July 26th, 1878. 

In all the plans for chaff hives that have 
‘been submitted, I find nothing so simple 
/and cheap as the one I gave you in the first 
place; neither have I seen any suggestions 
that I would add or adopt. Some of you 
‘may think me obstinate, but I have given 
all the plans submitted, careful thought and 
consideration, and this is my candid opinion. 
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Cur Homes. 





Charity suffereth long, andis kind.—1Cor., 13; 4 


BY ry ROM the July No., you seem to have got into 
ef) hot water on account of multiplicity of bus- 
—,  iness. I would suggest to you two rules 
which have, perhaps, suggested themselves to you 
already: do not attempt to fill any order not clearly 
oxpressed, which you do not understand yourself, 
or which was evidently not clear to the writer, and 
wake some clerk responsible for all orders filled. 
ft should be his business to see that nothing goes 
out without being compared with the order for it. 
My own orders have all been satisfactorily filled, in 
ill respects; but in an apiary, most persons order 
only when the necessity is apparent and urgent, and 
if the goods are wrong, the time for use has gone by 
hefore they can be made right. J. H. PEIRCE. 

Dayton, Ohio, July 5th, 1878. 

Many thanks, my friend, for your very 
kind and timely suggestions. I had begun 
something of the kind but the very difficulty 
you suggest, was the one that stood mostly 
in the way of the first part of your advice ; 
namely, that most bee-keepers wait until 
they are in urgent need of the goods, and 
then order. It would be quite an easy mat- 
ter to say, as many do, “If they will do this, 
and then make mistakes in ordering, or give 
incomplete directions, let them take the con- 
sequences, and learn better”. Others will 
say. “Itis just good enough for them”’, and 
there let the matter drop. 

A young man in our town of intemperate 
habits, lately, while intoxicated, hung him- 
self, and was discovered by his wife after he 
was stiff and apparently lifeless; but, by 
prompt measures, such as are used to restore 
«a drowning person, he was restored. In a 
tew weeks he became intoxicated again, and 
started out to get away from friends and 
home, that he might make surer work of the 
business. The case was one which illus- 
trated so powerfully the way Satan obtains 
dominion over a man, that I used to relate 
it, to elicit the various opinions in regard to 
the matter. One of our influential citizens, 
gave it as his opinion, that the best thing 
that could be done for him was to let him 
hang himself, and get out of the way; and 
the sooner he did it, the better. A Christian 
woman, who held quite a different view of 


such matters, asked me if I would not better | 


eallon him. I had before this deeided on so 
doing, but from the way in which he had 
met all advances toward acquaintance, I 
was rather doubtful about the success of the 
mission; business also was so pressing that 
i feared the ‘““Growlery” department, should 
i take many minutes, even to save a fallen 
brother from suicide. 
that he had attempted it the second time, I 
decided to go, even if orders were possibly 
delayed a little. 

I prayed God would open a way for me to 
xet behind that reserve he seemed to mani- 


test, and to indicate to me in some way) 


whether it was really a duty of mine, to try 
and rescue such unfortunates. I found him 
in his door yard, and the moment he saw me, 
he came forward with a pleasant smile that 
{ could not at first account for. How loth 


are we to believe that God answers our 
prayers, even though we profess to have 





After it was told me | 


‘faith in Him. He soon told me all about 


his trials and temptations, especially after I 
had talked with his wife and the children, 
and soon it came out, that he had been try- 
ing, for several days, to get up courage to 
call on one of our ministers, and just as soon 
as he caught sight of me, it occurred to him 
that I would go with him; which you may be 
sure I did most willingly. While there, we 
knelt in prayer, and he was asked to join. 
After some hesitation, and breaking down, 
he said he could not pray unless he could do 
it in his mother tongue, the German lan- 
guage. Although I could not fathom the 
words, I know that his humble prayer was 
acceptable to his maker, and that he is now 
one of our most regular attendants at the 
young people’s prayer meetings, and at the 
Bible class. 

Now this man knew that, as soon as he 
touched drink, Satan at once suggested sui- 
cide, for he told me as much ; and he knew 
his life was not safe a minute, if he trifled 
with the poison. He had also considered 
that a wife and two children were depend- 
ing on him for support, yet with all this be- 
fore him, he had again and again yielded. 
Shall we have charity, love, and patience for 
such erring brothers and sisters? or shall we 
let them go, and tell them it is good enough 
for them? 

Perhaps my illustration is rather a strong 
one, but it is bright and vivid in my mind, 
and will serve our purpose. Shall we go out 
of our way to serve those who have brought 
trouble on themselves by either carelessness 
or wilfull wrong doing? or shall we let them 
take the consequences? In considering the 
greatest good to the greatest number, it may 
many times be best to allow punishment to 
fall on the offending party, for the sake of 
the wholesome lesson it may prove to others; 
and where the offence is an oft repeated one, 
such as persistent intemperance, or things 
of like nature, I think it is often the kindest 
thing we can do to the offender, to let him 
go to jail; often the well meaning, but in- 
considerate friends, who stand between the 
offender and justice do a positive unkind- 
ness. However, this state of things will sel- 
dom apply to eases of business, such as 
friend VP. alludes to, and we will now get 
back to our subject. 

A great many have ordered odd sizes of 
section boxes, giving dimensions all correct, 
but forgetting to tell us which were the tops 
and bottoms, and which were the sides. The 
orders were generally accompanied with a 
request not to delay one minute, and some- 
times the parties wrote that they had _ bor- 
rowed the money to send for them, and un- 
less received forthwith the honey season 
would be passed. Where the distance was 
not great, we sometimes sent a telegram for 


| information, but this way is rather expens- 


ive. To await a postal card might result in 
having the goods sent too late to be of any 
use. It wouldfhave been easy to say, ** Well, 
I have done the best I can, and you must 
take the consequences”. The way I gener- 
ally did, was to hunt for former eorrespond- 
ence or orders, and see what size frame they 
used, and then figured it out. In several 
eases, I took the risk of guessing ; and, as I 
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uessed right in the majority of cases, E 
Sieane it better than to choose the worse 
evil of delay, always trying to get the greatest | 
good, for the greatest number. In the mat- 
ter of extractors, the trouble is, if possible, 
2 worse one. Ilandreds of orders come 
something like this: 

**Mvy frame is 10 by lo inches. | want it 
to hang the same as it does in the hive. 
Please do not delay, as my hives are full to: 
the last drop, and basswood is just coming.” 

Very often, the man lives in Minnesota or 
Texas, and the express charzes on 4 return 
of the machine would be fearful. Although | 
past experiences in such cases have, some of 
them, been sore ones, I guess the 15 inches 
must be the top bar, and that the projections 
are likely about # of an inch, and send the: 
mrachine along, directing the clerks to ex- 
plain the matter fully, and pass on to the 
next order. Generally, I hit right, and our 
customer apologizes for his carelessness, and 
goes on rejoicing. If Ido not guess happily, 
much depends on the individual. Some 
will turn the frame on end, if it will not go 
as they wished it, and pleasantly say it does 
not matter much; others will scold some | 
and let the matter drop; but, occasionally, 
one will take me to task most roundly, and 
declare directions were plain enough, or | 
that I should not have sent the goods until 
sure of what was wanted; and sometimes 
they will all come back by express, with the | 
charges all thrown on my shoulders. At) 
such times, I feel a great disposition to de- 
clare I will accept the rule given by friend 
Pierce, at the head of this paper; but when 
others thank me for having done the very 
best I could, I feel sorry for the careless | 
ones, and decide to do as I have done, and 
bear harsh words, when they come, as phil- 
osophically as lean. A great many, in or- 
dering the Simplicity hives, call them Lang- | 
stroth hives,"and nothing more, meaning 
that they want the Simplicity form for the 
L.. frame. Without asking further ques- 
tions, we have been filling orders with our 
usual hives,and I know of but one ease 
where our customer was disappointed, until 
the friend sent us an order whose letter ap- 
pears below : 

If it was not for the expense, I would ship imme- 
diately back to you. Do you suppose that I would 
send aman an Alderley bull when he wanted an Al- 
derley cow?’ As for frames [do not care a conti- 
nental, tit or not fit. When I send for anything, I 
expect to pav for it; then Lwant what I send for. 
If it does not suit me, it is my fault. If I send any- 
thing to my customers which is not what | repre- 
sent, I would not blame them one bit, if they sent it 
back and charged me with all expenses. [ do not 
expect to go into the bee business, but am taking it 
up merely as a fancy, and am desirous to have 1 or 
2 hives of each kind that is made; I have already 
ordered the American, Quinby, Doolittle. and oth- 
ers, more for a show than profit. W.H. Hz. 

N.J., July 27th, 1878. 

Now, if I could tell just what sort of a 
person a man is when I receive an order 
from him, it would mrike it easier. Some- 
times. the writers tell us to amend or change 
an order, where they are new in the busi- 
ness, and I take the liberty of doing so very 
often. where I judge [ shall get thanks for 
so doing. In eases like the above, of course, | 
all I have to do is to desire them to send in | 
bill for damages or disippointment. Ido! 


‘as they were addressed to him. 


' their loss, under the circumstances. 


not blame anybody, for it is only acondi- 
tion of things, that is, so far as I see. 
unavoidable. 

It is no easy task for me to have charity 
at all times. [assure you; for not only am [ 
naturally disposed to find a great deal ot 
fault with those about me, but it is quite 
soothing to my feelings, to have a pitched 
battle occasionally. A rather cool sort of ix 
friend (I think he must be a friend, even if | 
can’t agree with him), takes me to task, and 
T guess cuts pretty near the truth, as fol- 
lows. The case was this; just before goy- 
ernment threw queens out of the mails, he 
ordered a couple; they were thrown out in 
Chicago, and he was notiltied that if he 
wanted them, he would have to have then 
sent by express. Instead of doing this, he 
allowed them to die there, saying it was my 
business to forward them, as I guaranteed 
safe delivery. I could not get them back, 
As I saw 
it. he refused to pay 25e, to save me $2.00. 
When I guaranteed safe delivery, it was 
with no thought, that queens might sudden- 
ly be thrown out in this way, and therefore 
I did not consider myself responsible for 
L wrote 
him as much, but a few days afterward, «as 
my conscience troubled me, I wrote again. 
The purport of the two postal cards, you 
may gather from his letter. 

Yours of the 26th was duly received. [ should 
think, from the tone of it, that you must have dic- 
tated it just before you had your dinner. You 
know thatit is said, “A hungry man is alw:vs cross.’’ 
I suppose that we men are some like the honey 
bees; for instance, you tuke a bee and give him x 
good square meal of honey, and you can handle it 
with impunity; you can even stroke its back with 
your finger; but how different it is with a lank 
and hungry fellow! if youtry to stroke its back 
the very instant that your finger comes in contact 
with the business end of it, chain Kightning passes 
off in a white heat. 

You say I should have sent at once to Chicago fr 
the queens and had them forwarded by express if I 
wanted them. Well, in the first place, I didn't buy 
queens in Chicag», | bought them in Medina; in the 
next place, I wanted them or I should not have sent 
forthem. Again, you say that you are [losing very 
heavily by the action of the P. O. department 
(there, that is a key to the tone of your postal), and 
that you are not in any way responsible for it, or 
the queens. Friend Root, did you ever hear it said, 
that there is a very tender and sensative nerve run- 
ning from aman’s head to his poeket, and when 
little money is taken from it without any equivz- 
lent, that it gives the nerve a twinge, which affecis 
the head in proportion to the amount taken? Now, 
I think that the P. O. department has caused quite 
alump to be taken from your pocket, and it has 
given that nerve a very severe twinge. Well, [ can 
truly sav that Fam sorry for you; I never feel like 
rej icing over another's misfortunes. Your posta} 


| of the 28th is written in a very much better tone, 


and I think that the nerve spoken of above is get- 
ting a little more quiet. 

Now, us to those queens, I wish that you would 
read the enclosed advertisement and tell me what 
guaranteeing safe delivery means. If it means 
safe delivery to the purchaser, then IL can not sev 
that Lamto blame. Hf it means safe delivery to the 
mails or express, then [am to blame, and will pay 
ail damages cheerfully, if you will tell me what 
they are. Now, Iam going to leave the matter with 
you fora decision. lL want two more queens, and if 
you will send them to me by express, and say that 
you want pay for them, I will send you the money 
by return mail. Of course, [expect to pay express 
charges. Cc. 

Brighton, Mich., July sist, 1878. 


Do you not see how the better spirit con- 
quered? I sent him the queens, and told 
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him his letter was worth the $2.00; do you on an innocent person, or shall I bear it my- 
not agree with me? ' self? I confess I feel better and_ sleep 

Now, in regard to the hands who make sounder when I bear it on my own should- 
blunders; many years ago, when mistakes ers, even if I do have the blues at times, and 
threatened to be the ruin of my business, I feel that my business must be wrecked, if I 
talked with the boys and girls, in regard to | continue to bear the faults of both parties. 
standing the consequences of their mistakes. | Perhaps this sounds a little like boasting of 
Some thought their wages were not enough | my own liberality, for I presume, when we 
to do this, and to get at a fair and pleasant | get at the real truth of these things, it will 
manner of facing the difficulty, their wages | be found that others are just as liberal and 
were advanced a little. For quite alittle self sacrificing as we are; but the point I 
time after, there were no mistakes or break- | wish to inculeate is, that we need to make 
uges, Worth mentioning. After a while,' up our minds to bear a little more than our 
when the matter got to be rather an old. share of the burdens of this world, and then 
story, they felt it pretty hard to hand over | we shall get just where God can bless us. 
the money to make good an error, and I too) When we get right there, kind friends will 
felt it pretty hard, and so the matter was. be seen coming forward, and saying, ‘‘Here! 
dropped. Sometimes, it would be pretty , you are doing more than your part; let me 
hard to decide where the blame veal be- | foot this bill.””. In more than one instance, 
longed, and in pity for them all, I paid it) have I known customers to do this, and my 
myself. Was this a mistaken kindness? employees have also insisted more than 
Perhaps it was. once, upon standing between me and _ loss. 

Quite a number of cases have come to It is the same spirit which we see manifest- 
hand like this : ed where one of a number of shop mates is 

“John, you omitted the screw driyer in | sick or gets hurt. A few months ago one of 
Mr. P’s order.” , our men had his hand taken off with a buzz 

“Oh, [am sure I did not, for Il remember saw. As soon as it was known, there were 
very distinetly putting it in the box.” pale and sober faces all about, and, in a few 

~You must be mistaken, for he certainly days, without even a hint from me, a ecard 
would know if it were there.” | Was up over the time clerk’s desk, with the 

You can imagine the’ look of pain that amounts marked down that each one would 
comes over the boy’s face when he is asked give. The list grew, and finally it came 
to pay the trifling postage, to teach him to’ down to the little errand boys, of 10 or 12 
remember in future. wo months after- | years old. I will give Mr. O. 50c, and I, and 
ward, came the following: I, said they one after another; and when 

When [ received the goods of you last May, the | Saturday night came, although it took from 
screw driver was carelessly overlooked, but after-| one-third to one-half of their whole earn- 


wards found, [hereby remit the price, I cts. | ings, the amount was promptly handed over. 
Castalia, Ohio, July 25th, 1878. oe * | One little fellow came to see him one morn- 
ing, and asked if he would not like some 


Fi env Poh a eet reas Th — yr. | beets; back he sped, and a basket of beets 
Rien goers the age Rint gael sy | and lettuce from their own garden was his 
cumstances were such that I wrote him I offering. Could it be said of these hands 
Colt ance Ge Red mpd a. miatiiee eermaetiere, | t04 they were intent only on looking after 
—< — — ae ee ae oe number one? and do you see how hard it is 
thieeie? ies ething of that kind er lid | t@ demand of those who are so generous and 
tintes Secanalee aaah po Big gg the yy od Of. liberal with each other, that they pay for er- 
fonne whet 1 enewested.: nash ot quite | Fors, When it is at least somewhat doubtful 
prigyetiont oo Geet he aiate _ te sent whether they are at all to blame? Poor, 
Here is ge Renal — oo" | careless, heedless humanity! With all your 
, : : : | faults and weaknesses, there is, away down 
he package of sides for sections came duly to | deep, something noble and grand—some- 


hand; I shall now come out even. In regard to the | jy. = , : on : 
mistake, I guess we both made one. You certainly | thing besides self, and selfish gratification. 
sent me the odd tops and_ bottoms, as I did not take | By no means, would I encourage a spirit of 


them out of the box till they were put together and | ing thing: — iri * listlessness, or 

they were out of the way of children; but since re- ening, Fangs BS a spirit of listlessnesa, or 

ceiving your card, [ have made another count (with |“ n CTERES, ; 

Lace ~~ nonae this time), and “ot ae ae my, On our honey farm, is a small stream, and 
t ie oO yoxes put together. countec 1em {ae 1 < < 2 y ie i ‘ 

hurriedly before, and did not see them all. So 1 | 2°T088 it, at a convenient point, has been 

have 90 sections to pay you for and postage 54 cts. | built a dam, to be used in the summer 


‘ N.N. SHeparp. | time for bathing and boating, and in the 
Cochranton, Pa., June 2th, 1878. | winter for skating and ice. One afternoon, 
I might multiply these instances ; the two | the boys proposed to build this dam, on 
letters I have given, turned up just as I their own time, if I would consent. Soon 
was writing. Do you see the moral here? | 40 or 50 of us were at work with axes, spades 
We all make mistakes; the very best man I | and hoes; a huge elm tree was chopped 
ever knew, will make mistakes and do care- | down and, by the united strength of man 
less ho a now and then. Training will do | hands, was rolled into place. All passed o. 
a great deal, and careful watching will help , happily, until some of us became tired, and 
one to get over these failings, in some de-; not being under the restraint of the regular 
gree, but still they cling to us. and convince working hours, we turned the work into 
us we are but human. | sport. As is often the case, some of the 
When a mistake turns up, and it is diffi- sport was a little rough; anger took the 
cult to decide where the blame justly be-| Nave of merriment, and I was at once so- 
longs, shall I run the risk of letting it fall sea and pained by hearing my boys use 
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- 
wicked oaths, as they reproved each other. 
If any of you have ever undertaken to re- 
srove all the profanity you may hear, and 


ave made ita deep, earnest study, to de-| 
vise a way that will not offend, but do good, | 
then you can realize with what sorrow, one | 
hears such words from those near and dear | 
A pleasant talk with the offenders, | 


to him. 
afterward, had the desired effect with most 
of the older boys, but, with some of the oth- 
ers, pleasant words soon came to be an old 


story, and they, without seruple, finally | 


swore right in my presence. I prayed for 
them, and that God would guide me, in cur- 
ing the evil, in a@ way that would do them 
most good. The answer to my prayer was 
this. i told them that I should suspend 


from work for one week, the one who was | 


next heard swearing; after that, the penalty 
would be two weeks, and so on, until they 
lost their place permanently. Two were 
out of employment very quickly ; after talk- 
ing the matter over with them, they assented 
to the justice of the course, and one of them 
set earnestly to work, to reform a habit that 
had almost got to be a second nature. Smo- 
king while at work in the lumber yard was 
cured in a similar way, and although a few 


of the hands left, the most of them agree | 
with me, and have asked for their places, | 


as soon as trade opens again for next sea- 
son. A reform of a similar kind has been 
commenced with the mistakes an’? blunders 


in shipping; but, as these offende.s have no | 


intention of offending, it seems a great deal 
harder; I have given much pain, and have, 


I fear, many times wounded unnecessarily; | 


but for all that, it has, on the whole, done 
us good, and wakes us up to the stern du- 
ties of life. 


give me the wisdom I need to stand between 
you and mete out justice to all, and pa- 
tience to bear my own share, or more if 
need be, of the losses that are sure to come ; 
above all, may He give me firmness and de- 
cision, tempered with kindness, to insist 
that those who are inclined to be lax, to 


srocrastinate, to be indifferent and shift- | 


ess, do their duty, for their own good, as 
well as for the good of their fellow men. 





STRAINING a cel AND QUEENS THAT | 


“VISITING.” 


SAW in June GLEANINGS a letter from friend 
Kellogg, in regard to straining honey; I am 
very thankful for it but do not like the plan 

for three reasons: first, it is too tedious; second, it 
injures the flavor of the honey; third, it darkens it. 
1 will give you my plan, as I have never heard of its 
being used by any one else. {1 have a 45 gal. barrel, 
nicely waxed, with one head out; this barrel I set 
on a stand about two feet high, with the open end 
up, and a honey gate put in about two in. from the 
bottom. I pour in honey, until I get it level full, 
then skim the top nicely and draw off at the bottom, 
and then repeat. You know all particles of comb 
will come to the top, and anything that will not rise 
will settle to the botton; so you draw pure honey. 
All unripe honey will rise, so you can grade your 
honey, if you wish. As I let my honey mature in 
the hive, I have considerable capings; these I putin 
my wax extractor, and let them drip; I also pour 
the skimmings from the barrel in, so there is noth- 
ing lost. 

I had two hives that swapped queens late last fall, 
or early this spring. They stood, one on the south 
side of a small tree, facing west, the other on north 
side of the same tree facing east. Both b° ‘their 





Now, may God bless you all, | 
both customers and employes, and may he | 


queens clipped, and one was pure Italian, the other 
black. The first I knew of it was this spring, when 
I saw black bees with the Italians, and opened the 

| hive, and found as stated above. The hives were of 

different colors. W. B. COLurns. 

Arrow Rock, Mo., June 13th, 1878. 

Your plan of straining honey, though not 
strictly new, isa very good one. Should the 
honey contain particles of about the same 
specific gravity of the honey, your plan 
would not take them out as effectually, as 
our cheese cloth strainers. of 

I have known hives to get their queens 
swapped in much the way whieh you mention, 
but supposed it must have come about in 


some strange way while extracting. One 
queen might get out of her hive and get in- 
to the other possibly, but how should both 


do the same thing and be accepted? Bees 
swarm out of their hives and go back, often- 
er than we know of, and I suspect the 
‘change must have come about in some such 


yay. 
ee 00 
| BUILDING UP COLONIES IN THE FALL. 
j\ S we have always had a great number 
EA of inquiries every fall, as to how late 
~ bees may be fed, colonies built up, 
queens fertilized, &c., Lhave thought best 
to anticipate a little. The postal below, 


which was sent us the last of Nov. of last 
_ year, will answer the question about feeding. 





On the 15th, I united two swarms of bees on empty 
comb, and fed syrup. They now have 8 Langstroth 
frame combs filled with syrup, and capped, except 
a good lot of brood which they have started. I have 
suppliea them with flour; can they raise brood 
/now? This swarm now has your hybrid queen. 
| Would a queen raised now venture out on her wed- 
| ding tour? and, if not now, would she in the spring? 


8S. W. MORRISON, 

Oxford, Pa., Nov. 29th, 1877. 

We have raised as fine queens in October, 
as any we ever had; but they were reared 
_in strong colonies. I do not think it would 
_ be well to try to do anything with them la- 
‘ ter, in this locality. Colonies that are to be 

brimstoned, if any such can be found, will 
make excellent stocks by uniting and feed- 
ing, and it may be done at any time during 
this month or the next, or even in Nov. 
‘Give them the best combs, contract the 
brood apartment, and feed regularly every 
day, until they have a good lot of brood, and 
an abundance of sealed stores. 
| —_—_—__——> +90. <=——__— 


| IMPORTED QUEENS. 

| The imported queen you sent me on the 13th inst., 
| I received on the 14th, at 2 o’clock P. M., all right. 
| I Introduced her with success, and she was deposit- 
ing eggs in the cells, in 6 hours after releasing her. 
I am much pleased with her, for she is really # 
' beauty. T. M. QUINBY. 

| Edenton, Ohio, June 17th, 1878. 

Our imported queens do not often lay, 
under 2 or 3 days; so this was something 
unusual. Perhaps I may here express my 
'regret, that so many of our friends have 
| been delayed on imported queens, but the 
|; demand has been so sudden, and s9 much 
| greater than I expected, that I was not at 
| all prepared for it. I will try and keep them 
| in stock hereafter, that we may have less at 
| least, of such vexatious a 
| We have at present (Aug. 15th) 25, intro- 
‘duced and laying. 
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The “Growlery.” — 





(This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, I hope you will “talk right out.” As a rule 
we willomit names and addresses, to avoid being 


too personal] 





—— > = 





7 JHE Italian queen, which you sent me about 
Wy! June 20th, must be a hybrid, fertilized by a 
=) black drone. Ihave no other Italian bees or 
queens to compare her with, but I noticed that the 
bees in the cage with her were hybrids, and now her 
progeny are marked, some with two bands, some 
with one, and some are common blacks. it is a 
pore to send clear to Medina for an Italian queen, 
and, after nearly two months, find I have a hybrid, 
fertilized by a black drone. 

The goods I have sent to you for, this season, 
have not been sent promptly, nor have they been 
satisfactory in all respects. Your plea of being 
rushed with business and orders is reasonable, but 
does not compensate your customers for their 
losses and vexations. Under the circumstances, I 
think it would be good policy for us to send our 
money, for apiarian supplies, to some dealer who is 
not so hurried by multitudinous orders as not to 
know what he is doing. 

Mo., Aug. llth, 78. Yours “growlingly,’’ R. mp. 

The queen you mention was probably fer- 
tilized by a black drone; but is it not rather 
unkind in you to say she must have been a 
hybrid before being fertilized? All of our 
own queens are certainly reared from an im- 
ported mother; and I have every reason to 
think that those who have sold us queens 
have been equally honest. If you order dol- 
lar queens, my friend, you should be willing 
to take your chances with the rest. If you 
send all the way to Medina, and do not wish 
torun any risk of being disappointed, why 
do you not order tested queens, as per 
price list? : 

It is quite possible that those who have 
less business will be able to serve you better 
und quicker; I should be sorry to stand in 
the way ging others a fair share of busi- 
ness, but if you will tell me where I have 
failed to come up to my agreements, I will 
try to make amends. Can we not talk 
pleasantly about it, meanwhile? 


I received your postal, stating that you had ship- 
ped a queen to me, by express, Aug. 9th. Ihave not 
received her yet, nor do I think I ever shall. They 
tell me at this office, that she was never shipped, or 
I should have got her before this. I shall not look 
for herany more. I have to go 3 miles, on foot, to 
the express office, and am cae gy with the rheuma- 
tism, so I can’t go hardly, and it don’t pay. 

N. Y., Aug. 12th, 1878. H. D.G 

Why, my friend, according to the dates 
you yourself give above, you have com- 
plained in only three days after the goods 
Were shipped, and one of the 3 days was 
Sunday, at that. You say, too, that you do 
do not believe the queen ever was shipped, 
and that you shall not look any more. Do 
you realize what a serious thing it is to tell 
i person you do not believe his statements? 
and how much pain such unkind words 
give to those who are working hard, early 
and late, to be, please you? We have two 
ails a day. By7o’clock in the morning or 
before, three clerks are in readiness to take 
charge of the work, and, if an order for 
queens has come during the night, one 
counts and records the money, and sees that 


addresses the shipping tags, and books the 
transaction ; the express clerk computes the 
charges and decides the best route for the 
queens to go; while a fourth goes to the 
apiary and takes the queens from the hive 
where they are left until the last minute, to 
have them as fresh as possible, and then 
they are hurried to catch the train at a little 
after 8 o’clock. Thus you see we manage to 
have your queens off by express on their 
way to you, in less than 2 hours after your 
money 1s in our hands. Now we all enjoy 
this, and take pride in serving you almost 
before you expect your queens; but, my 
friend. it hurts keenly to get such letters as 
the above, when we are doing the very best 
we can. 


I received your queen yesterday, in the best possi- 
ble condition. H. D. G. 
N. Y., Aug. 15th, 1878. 


I am very glad you are now convinced that 
she was sent, friend G., but I should have 
been more glad for just one little word of 
apology for the unkindness of the letter 
written before. 


QUEENS FOR SALE. 


Since queens have been entirely excluded from 
the mails, I shall be unable to purchase any farther, 
for the present, but will furnish you from my own 
apiary, as follows: 

Queens reared from imported mothers, as soon as 
they commence laying, each $1.00. These are to be 
taken just as they come, and no one is to be allowed 
to pick them over, under any circumstances. Test- 
ed saoeee of ordinary appearance, and ordinari 

rolific, will be $2.00. If we select the largest, yel- 

owest, most prolific, and that produce the finest 
bees, the price will be $3.00 

For such as are small, dark, or old, but that ag 
duce nicely marked bees, the price will be $1.50. 
Hybrid queens when we have them, will be 50c. 

All of the above, we guarantee safe at your ex- 
press office, and that they are as represented, but 
can be responsible for them no farther. I do not 
know what the express charges will be, but, from 
what experience I have had, I fear it will be a 
grevious burden for us all. On this account, and 
because of the great number of losses that are being 
almost constantly incurred, especially by beginners, 
1 would advise you to buy your queens in a nucleus. 
This does away with all trouble or risk of intro- 
ducing, and you can build them up into fair colonies 
if purchased any time during this month. To make 
the burden as easy as possible, I will furnish a neat- 
ly painted 2 frame nucleus full of brood and bees, 

or $2.50; a3 frame nucleus, $3.50. These prices ane 
for nuclei, without queens, and you can have any 
kind of a queen _ wish, by adding the prices as 
above given. nucleus hive should stand a 
journey of a month or more. 

We have made arrangements with our Express Ca, 
the Union, to forward queens to all points on their 
line for 15c; when they pass on to other lines, the 
charge is 25c more. e almost invariably, ship 
queens by return Express. There is no advantage 
in prepaying the Express. A half-dozen queens can 
be sent as cheaply as one. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


ITALIAN BEES. | 


Imported and home bred queens; full colonies 
and nucleus colonies; bee-keeper’s supplies of all 
kinds. Queens bred early in the season. Send for 


catalogue. 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per lb. for any quantity of nice, clean 
wax, delivered at our R. R. station. 




















addresses are all plain and correct ; another 


A. L ROOT, Medina, O. 
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New Quinby Smokers! 





The Smoker Iam offering the present season, is 
entirely new in many respects, and is pronounced 
the best in market. In quality of material and man- 


ner of construction, it is as durable as can be made. 


It works as perfectly in every way, as any smoker 
now in use. P 
See what bee-keepers say of it. 


. “T have thoroughly tested the smoker. It works 
like a charm. Everything about it is perfect. They 
are made in a thorough and workmanlike manner. 
[ consider it the best smoker in use.” 
Wenham, Mass., July 10, 1878. H. ALLEY. 
“after selling a large number of your smokers we 
are gratified to know that they give general satisfac- 
tion. We keep all the prominent styles in stock, 
and whenever a visitor buys one he always selects 
the New Quinby in preference to any other.” 
Canajoharie, N. Y., July 17, 1878. ° J. H. NELLIS. 
Sent on receipt of price. 
Da SRR ES SP $1 75 
2 “ oT) “ 50 


By express 25 cents less. 
Send for circular of General Supplies to 
L. C. ROOT, Mohawk, N. Y. 


KING'S 
DIRECT DRAFT 
SMOKER, 


Is giving unbounded satisfac- 
tion wherever used. It econ- 
omizes all the wind and smoke, 
burns all combustibles and goes 
out ONLY when PuT ouT. It 
is the same size as “Bing- 
ham’s standard,” and is NEAT 
and DURABLE. Price, $1.00; 
by mail $1.25. Address, 5 
A. J. KING & CO., 
6tf 61 Hudson St., N. Y. 











1878. FOR SALE! 1878. 
Itali 
talian Queens. 
Propogated in populous colonies, pure and 
prolific. Tested queen, $2.00. The same grade of 
queen so soon as fertilized and laying, $1.00. Also 


full and nucleus colonies. Orders filled promptly, 
and safe arrival guaranteed. When wanted by mail, 


add 9c for postage. 
Address W. P. HENDERSON, 


4-9ing Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


J. E. MOORE’S 


PERFECTION HONEY BOX, 


Adapted to any sized sections. Send for Circular. 
Address, BYRON APIARY, 





————. 


EUREKA. 


We are pleased to announce that we are now pre- 
pared to supply Comb Foundation made from pure 
yellow beeswax, that has wire incorporated in jt, 

‘his is manufactured by an entirely new process. 
and we are able to make 6 sq. ft. to the lb. of Foun- 
dation containing the wire. By any other process, 
it has not been possible to make over 3 to 4 sq. ft, 
per lb. when wire was added. The necessity for 
putting wire into brood foundation, is becoming 
daily more apharess. Capt. Hetherington, ©. (. 
Van Deusen, L. C. Root, and other prominent apiar- 
ists could not be induced to use foundation with- 
out the wire addition. It positively prevents «|| 
sagging, and the combs handle so much stronger 
that the difference in cost is of no account in the 
long run. Without the wire, by this new metb- 
od we can make foundation for surplus comb honey 
that measures 10 sq. ft. to the Ib., and the base of 
cells are so thin that the weight is nearly all in the 
side walls. No “fishbone”’ will ever be found in box 
honey made on this foundation. 

We are able to supply this fdn. promptly, in any 
quantity, at following sizes and prices, viz: founda- 
tion containing wire—sheets cut 10x16, 10x18, 
844x16% or 114% x12—less than 50 Ibs. 80c per Ib., 50 
Ibs. and over, 75e per lb. If wanted in different 
sizes from those mentioned, add 10c per Ib. to above 
prices. Sample sheets of either size, post paid, by 
mail 30c. 

The thin yellow fdn. for surplus comb honey in 
sheets 8x16% or 12x21 less than 50 Ibs. 70e per Ib. 50 
Ibs. and over, 65c per lb. The latter kind made from 
white wax, add 25c per lb. to price of yellow. Smuil 
samples of all three kinds by mail, 1l5e. We have 
issued a small circular telling how to use it, and de- 
scribing it more fully. 

For prices of old style fdn. and Italian queens, see 
July No. GLEANINGS. Shipping crates of all kinds 
made to order. The Hetherington crate a specialty, 
See my circular for prices. 

Send P. O. money orders, payable to me, on New 


York City. 
J. H. NELLIS, 
stf Canajoharie, N. Y. 


QUEENS BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


I will send queens by mail during Sept. and Oct. 
Safe arrival guaranteed at the following prices: 











1 Untested queen sent by mail........... $1 15 
1 doz ee = Oe os ves sis edad s 13 20 
gs i” wi we INE sc anc 12 50 
50 . Af. es ee 47 50 
Tested queens GOON «sgh isn. os dc scien cbels a galedacs 2 50 


I will prepay charges on queens sent by arees 
less than 1000 miles. Address E. W. HALE, 
9d Wirt C. H.. W. Va. 





Comb Foundation MachineS 
$35.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 
plication. A.LR , Medina, Ohio. 





Yen Honey Package For Candied Boney, 


A Great Novelty. A queen bee with a stinger on 
every box; makes lots of fun and sells rapidly with 
good price on the honey. 

Sample dozen in light wooden case by mail ..... The 
ONG DOK... 55.005 ove vsvnsncedcedsannneséoemeaseees 10¢ 


Send stamp for circular. Address 











J. E. Moors, Sup’t, 
Byron, Genesee Co., N. Y. 





JOHN HeMARTIN, _ 
9a Hartford, N. Y. 
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PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS 


D. Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 


; 
April, May and June................. 12 francs in gold. | 
Pita eS rr e Wok gis 
Sept. and Uae avs ders Kaxcuwubcay ats q -“ ad j 
Price for California and Australia, 2 franes more 
than above. : 
No order for less than 8 queens is accepted. If | 
any queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in | 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- 
tion. If anyone should refuse to accept the invoice, 
all right to a compensation shall be lost. [The value 
of a franc is 1834 cents, gold.—Ed.] 
D. TREMONTANI, Cremone, Italy. 





} 
| 





BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. | 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- | 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable | 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without | 


seeing the article. Admitting that the bookgeller |. Growers) 30.0... 00.0... cece ee eee renee 
could read all. the books he offers, as he has then for | Eur, Fin, and Feather............... ecg phe: 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the | hada For Boys. ....... .... nce 0 sie 8 Seah e+. 6 ssi tes 
one to mention ail the faults, as well as good things | Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas. ... 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- | peat seer and a —_ nag sSEOLE: Splits “essen Soe 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- | Gontenton For Plone: : een bescsscnnareecens 
ed, and therefore, Lam going to try to prevent it by | aTGSHING LOY £ SCASUTES, TLONCCTBON..-.--++- « 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the | Gardening For Ladies, Loudon................- 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- | Gregory On Cabbages....paper.............--.. 
(owing list, books that I approve, [have marked with | Gregory On Squashes.... paper... .........-.-- 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up | Gregory On Onions. ......paper ..............+. 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for | bg On Milch COWS. . 0. esse sees eee eee eeeees 
the price, large type and much space between the | pe Bagg Remsen «rg A shia pee stead cees ey ahs 
lines, 5 SSeeanes ‘ | Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............. : 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. | Hoosier IN Sc. spk da dude veunwerene 

AB by! wg aa BO Ss wwcanee : 25 | ae gong saalaenibite Sebo ee Hip torse eared “eee 
Cook's TRO RGN siiscc 5 poses civewsces acer Tak | UE CR EI so ds wh ws 0.5 ceca s bav's wa pawan aces 

The GRINGO Tb PRO ie i. is See Fs oie cocescccess 2 OO-| How Pinmts Grow: Grae o.oo. on cic caccdswedcs 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... $2 00) How To Paint, Gardner......................... 
sen he mg noe gad oo Sak aeaance 10 | sd 2 .o™ ie hg em When to Find One.... 

ee-keeper’s Text Book*t....Muslin........... FO f EEO BO US LO FIONN oo a sa. ccetaa tse canseves 04% 
"ai ™ OS FE IOE fa Si ca sccnes 40 | Insects Injurious to Vegetation. .. Plain, $4 00. 
A Manual of Bee-Keeping, by Yoon Hunter*§.. 125 With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 


Manual of the Apiary, by Prof..A. J. Cook**... 30 


EMI ee iss fn 5-65 ha kab sinadcas cane 20 
How I made $350 a Year with my Beest8....... pF] 
ATE OR TG ends oxt's cokesesece: snssida ti) 
Fuller’s Grape Cultist... ccs ccvcsccceness 1 50 | 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. | 
OT I os vo ecb oicic cic dees cdnuceves 1 00 
Five AGrem GO Me ooo 5 cnc ccc cccceseccccveess 1 50 
“Ditth FOUR IO ooo ems kn 0. gee.os veee se canccies 1 50 
AN Hig Ware PUOMAT. 5. occas cece cn cese 50 | 
Book on Birda, Holdew®............0cccecccees 25 | 
Wine See ask, Sa a yc waidieie cosas 00% 1 50 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*®............--.. 25 
How to Use The Microscope................-4-- 75 
Play and Profit in my Garden*........- hae sae 1 50 | 
“Our Digestion,” By Dio Lewis**.............. 2 00 
<IIONE Ces avnead kc ch vce'cs vs sedeaseens 20 | 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 50 
Practiqnl WisPMnes 4 oc. ci ecoee se. weeckses 1 50 
Gardenia Sor Dees os ck sc aniescccescascacnes 1 50 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*®................ : 20 | 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. ~ 1350) 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 150] 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$.......... 150 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 1 50 
Vhat I know of Farming, Horace Greely..... 150 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 
How to Make Candy**..............-00.seeeeees 50 | 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*#......... 50 
Moody's Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... %F 


Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words only 06 
is ™ “ words and music, paper 30 | 
“ Ay oe “ boards 3D | 
Murphy Temperance Pledges, per 100 cards. .. 40 
BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


American Angier, Norris................e0+000: ®5 50 

American Bird Fancier............... 0 .-2s0+++ 30 

Apple Cutturist, Todd, ...3..0cidecsssscseeceees 150) 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 75 | 
American Pomology, Warder ......9.........-. 3 00 | 
-\ Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ BR | 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 1 75 | 


American Wheat Culturist, Todd............... 
Rurn’s Architectural Drawing Book........... 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... aper 50....cloth 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................... 
Burr’s Vegetables of America. ................ 
CRY TON iiciss snsns paper 50........ cloth 
Cooked and Cooking Food for mestic....... 
PUT SSIS Sa oe 57 Ape ee 
Cranberry Culture, White... 25 2................ 
Cotton Culture, DYMO... ois. gs cigs cvececs 
os eb” BOR Ra ens a | ve 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 
Carpentry Made Easy, Bell..................... 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets. .... 
Complete Works on Chemistry, Leibig......... 
Dana’s Muck Manual. ..5 020. oc sceshcccccccccess 
Darwin's Variations of Animals and Plants... 
ey ON ieick nck ckinns, vabaiied ss akiesipeie 


Earth Closets, How To Make Them, Warring. . 


| Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing... 


DPAUUOT GO PUEM TROON oie cs scan desedsceacnaes 
Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 
WANE CAMNUUIN Cy CHGPEIOEs 66 os ccvicccvennnccseeagst F 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical... 


| Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 


Johnson’s How Crops Feed...................-- 


| Johnson’s How Crops Grow................... 


SOU JUNG 6 COOK HOG: . oo... cs oc ckcwecencts 
POM MEOE WORE PIGIE. 05.5 cick cccciicc cases 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat......... 
Landscape Gardening, Downing... 





Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 
| Mushroom Crlture..s. .. cccccccvcsce Nears ene 


DEV DONE CF MOMO WOE: hii 5 csice ss ccc ken deka ee 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 


| Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 


Manual of Flax Culture and Manufacture..... 


| Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits........ 


es PU LOG dan ns a pS onwoes babes seikes 


My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard............... cay 
i My Vineyard at Lakeview...............eccce0s 


New Cook Book, Mrs, Hale .......6...c.ccescsess 


| Peat aud Its Uses.. 40 


Practical Butter Be 0k, Willard. SSS eet 
Oe CRICINFO OR as igi gw 0 ones vnevencvamasee 


| Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 


Pe oe a ree 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 


| Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... paper...... 
Painter, Guilder and Varnisher................ 


iy A ey rere 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright.............. 
PUOTOORE TTOING COON aes 6 onc csencsccstee cesee 


i: ee CE Ce PEN CA e's BMRA s cass orcced acrvectee 


Rhododendrons, Rand .................. ener 
Sorghum and Its: Products...................... 
School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 
Strawberry Garden Barnard A Story.......... 
eee ME WF CUEING Sa ns conn bigs e coed sé de ane 
BUIFGT ROMSO WIT ois ico ec kc eke cease ace es 
OOS et er ae 
Sorgho, or The Northern Sugar Plant, Hedges. 
The Farmer’s Receipt Book...... ............. 
We SROUEE PIO ecb cab ead eka ycsecccasac tee 
TORO T IOC Oa os vccceeics cic veteissece 
Youman’s Household Science........ ......... 
I CN I is sAF haa vic peels sod ih cds i g's Se 
WMT ORR OOD 6a cise n dio e's pis ewalbtte sas 
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OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPPANNED AND LETTERED. 


tantly on 


OVER 1000 NOW LN USE. 





Liungstroth 


3 
knife included at 


All the above sizes kept co 


$7,0) 
No 





Pp frame, $6,50; American frame 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
= — 


Adv ertize ments will be received at the rate “of 80.) 
eents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash 


} 


in advance; and we require that every advertiser-; 
satisfies us of responsibility and intention to do all | 
that he agrees, and that his goods are_really worth | 


the price asked for them. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 





PRICE LIST---PALL 1878. 


Dollar Queens, each. $1 00 per doz.... $11 50 | 
Warranted “ eae .-- 1500 
Tested “ ote bd ~ i [ty =n 24 00 
Imported “ Pe a SP 


For Nucleus with two large frames of brood and 
honey, add $2.00 to the price of either of the above | 


queens. 
"The Hetherington Shipping Crate, for marketing 
comb honey, is a specialty withus. Wesupply them 
at the follow ing low prices. 
hoxes, 50 crates $5 00; 


A 


Lithograph of our Grounds, showing Parental Res- | 


idencé, also Green Houses, Flower Gardens, and | 
Poultry Establishment of A. C. Nellis, together with | 
Shop and House Apiary of J. H. Nellis, mailed post- | 
paid for 35c. With this lithograph we mail a printed | 
description, including the details of construction, of 
our House Apiary and point out its defects and ‘ad- | 
vantages. Our House Apiary has probably been 
the largest and most complete one in the U.S. 


Wanted, a partner to take an equal share in a gen- | 


eral bee-keeping, supply and manufacturing busi- | 
ness. Must have an established character for intel- 
ligence, honesty and industry, and must have a 


thorough knowledge of bees and their management, | 


Capital re- 
rite at 
None 


and a practical business education. 
quired, two or three thousand dollars. 
once to the undersigned for full particulars. 
but those meaning business need write. 

My Cirewar is valuable and will be forwarded to 
all who apply for it. If you choose,*send 6 cents to 
partiully cover cost of publishing and mailing. 

Send P. O. money orders on New York City. 


J. H. NELLIS, 


Cansjoharie, N. ¥. 


Alsike Clover Seed. 


A fine new lot of Alsike clover seed, very clean 
and raised near us. Price per Ib., 25c; per bushel, 
(60 Ibs.) $13.50; 4¢ bushel, $7.00; peck, $3.75. 








ed by mail add 18e per 1b. for bag and postage. 
A, I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


oe 
atria 


erin ordering he sure to give outeide dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. xa 





To hold 12 one comb | 
100 crates 39 00; 500 crates’ 


If want- | 


water or any such 


ed, with a thin, keen 
to make it uncap nicely. 















Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 
that me 


is made of fine steel, nicely f 


edged blade 


“fussing”’ 





| 
i 


‘CINCINNA TI_OHIO. 








SMOKERS. 


Tl am overwhelmed with letters asking ‘*which size 
of smoker is the best? 

Mr. J. E. aslocetnatiins ordered eight of the large 
for his apiaries, and for coarse fuel they are the best. 

The Standard is what its name implies, and const 
tutes the bulk of salea so far. 

The small is a pretty implement answering nicely 
for a few colonies of bees, and to kill lice on house 
a. it is larger, however, than the improved 

uinDdDy 

The first “Direct Draft” smoker ever sold has been 
used one year, and sold for one dollar, as the gentie- 


/ man wanted a large size. 


It was a Standard and he paid $2.00 and says “he 
would not be without one a single day in the season 
for the price.” 

They go all the time and burn sound or rotten wood, 
| tobacco, or sulphur. 

Directions sent with every ntrome A 

These smokers are a necessity in modern bee culture, 
| and are indispensable in the easy, profitable and pleas- 
ant management of bees in any iv e—ancient or mod- 
ern. Sent by mail, post paid, on 3 Mal. eee 


xtra Large, per sian a 75 
Standard si ; ; 
Small, 2s 1% we 1 00 


Patented January, 1878. Vésmenninik: only by 
the inventor, T. F. BING 
4tf Abronia, Allegan Co., “Mich. 





